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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
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APPLETONS’ 


POPULER SCIENCE JOONTHLY 


JULY, 1899. § 


THE st PROBLEI IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Rooker T. WASHINGTON. 

Gives the mature views of one of the lead resent” 
atives of the negro race on the causes of the present un- 
a py relations between the whites and blacks in the South: 

offers suggestions as to methods of education and socia 

intercourse which will aid in doing away with the mutual 
antagonism. 


ore ABOUT UNIVERSITIES. By Wit.14m KerTH 
‘ROOKS, ‘ 

an pee with reference to the true value of the uni- 
versity and the way in which the university graduate can 
do the most both for society at large and the advancement 
of his alma mater. 


rege ge * METHOD AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
THE BIBLE. By the Rev. Davip SPRAGUE. 


An essay on the higher criticism, pointing out its entire 
proustety and great value when conducted in a tru/y scien 
ie epirit 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE KLONDIKE —_—, FIELDS. 
By Professor AncELO HErprin. Illustrated 


An account of the physical geography and geology of 

j ved Klondike by a thoroughly equipped scientist. accom- 

by a number of illustrations and a new map of the 

gold regions, showing the position of the most profitable of 
stake claims. 


THE —_ — ACETYLENE. By Epwarp RENOUF. Illus- 


A ass article describing the new illuminant 
both scientifically and commercially. Ba special value to 
the country householder or hotel r who is lookin 
about with reference to lighting ined 8, and who natural- 
| bpen a little information other neem that furnished by 

e selling agents of the various appliances. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN an AMERICA. By 
CHARLES C. Apsort. Illustrated. 


A discussion as to the probavle date at which man first 

ap in North America. Dr. Abbott takes the position 

that this period is much more remote than of our 

ae at present believe. A number ot illustrations add 
st to the article. 


Other articles : The Little Brook : White Whales in Con- 
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ature: Colors of Flowers; Folklore of the A lleg 
Origin of Ancient Hindu *astronom ; and Sketch ci, 
frontispiece portrait: of William Keith Brooks. 


Editor's Table ; Scientific Books ; Fragments. 
50 cents a number; $5.00 a year.’ 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
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Rew ND WORLD, ORIENT CRUISE, ETC.—Party 
leaves Oct. 17, round world ; Feb. 1, grand $400 Mediterra- 
nean Cruise, the cheapest and most attractive trip leaving the 
U. 8. next year. F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
pe accommodations sow, at 


PARIS IN 1900. 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE es parties. Membership restricted, 
TEE CRAWFORD TOURS, 


6x0 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New York, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadel , Pa. 
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VERMONT A. W. ECOLESTONE, 8. P. 4. 
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Thetrack of the 
Great Northern 
is the track 

of Empire 


It traverses the field of com- 
mercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest 
offers to-day the greatest oppor- 
tunities in America. The GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY is the high- 
way of trade and travel of this 
growing empire, with unexcelled 
service; fast modern vestibuled 
trains, crossing the Rocky and 
Cascade Mountains by daylight. 
Illustrated information from 


F. L WHITNEY 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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In traveling on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway’s great 
through trains, you do not have to dig very deep into the imaginative part of 
your nature to convince yourself that you are doing the journey in comfort. 

Now this is due not only to the fact that your surroundings are made cheerful 
and pleasant by means of latest improved conveniences and considerate atten- 


tion from polite employes, but the roadbed and tracks are maintained in a perfect 


condition. 


The train is at a perfect balance; it rides true and easily. 


Experienced travelers use the Lake Shore for travel between Cleveland, 


: 
% Toledo, Chicago, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 
When you buy your ticket over this line your investment covers the best 
in travel that can be bought. 
* 


Real Comfort. a 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A. Cleveland, O. : 
te 
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The New York Central’s books of travel. 


These small books are filled with information re- 
garding the resorts of America, best routes, time re- 


quired for journey and cost thereof, 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4 x 8, gives 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books; this Catalogue 
sent free to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by George 
2 — eneral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 

ew Yor 





HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage. 
C. H GREENLEAF & CO. 


Briarcliff Milk 4 Srenue ana torts. 


Second Street, New Yor 








paihinctoamiennnaiee ae 
The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, - 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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lating essence of beef, nothing ap- 
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disinfectant 
Company's Extract 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; OF BEEF 














Powerful, safe and cheap ; 








Invaluable in the city home ; 





Indispensable in the country home ; 
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clean ; and age = it is guaranteed to last 
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It abolishes all worry and care of how to 
keep the skirt edges well bound, neat and 


(Covered by United States and Foreign Patents) 
Stands High Above All Other 
Skirt Bindings 
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Feder's is Ay Original as it is also the 
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* 3 FEDER’S stamped on every yard, 
tude of whom believe it helpful to the great cause and is wound on spools, as illus- 


of temperance. Any one who states that HIRES oe vane erere, 

. . ° . Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent 
Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, either will- imitations at any price, for it’s impossible 
fully misrepresents the facts or has not investi- ee air eon bate aad to enve o cnet 
gated the subject in an impartial manner. HIRES ig em get get rash ia poor econo; 
Rootbeer zs a temperance drink, The leading _) the word Feder’s onevery yard, and in- 
sist on having Feder’s charged at 7 cents. 
The genuine Feder’s Pompadour can be found at almost 

every Dry Goods store in the country. 


J. W. GODDA 8D & SON, New York 
Established 1847 


chemists say so without qualification, and stand 
ready to prove their assertion. If there are any 
fair minded persons anywhere who have a scru- 

". pulous doubt as to the honesty of this claim, and 

* will address THE CHARLES E. HIRES 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, they will be given 
every opportunity to satisfy themselves as to the 
ingredients, the nature, the character of HIRES 
Rootbeer. 
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Spun Glass Linings 


The appearance justifies the name 
They are to be had in ail colors and retail for 25c a yard 
and are superiorto taffeta silks—instrength, durability and 
a ppearencs. All Dry Goods Houses, or write 
D: RD & SONS, 98 and 100 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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Survey of the World. 


Governor Pingree, of Michi- 
gan, informed the public last 
week that he had entered into 
an alliance with Secretary Alger to prevent 
the renomination of Senator McMillan and 
procure the nomination of the Secretary in 
his place. On the 23d inst. he published his 
decision, and warned ‘his political associ- 
ates that they could not be classed as his 
friends if they should support Mr. MeMil- 
lan. He had ascertained, he said, that the 
Secretary was “on the right side of the 
two greatest questions of the day,” because 
* he was a foe of the trusts and was in favor 
of the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people. This announcement was fol- 
lowed by a statement from Secretary Alger 
—who had been visiting his political friends 
in Michigan—confirming the Governor’s as- 
sertions concerning his candidacy and his 
attitude toward “the two greatest questions 
of the day,” altho he remarked that it was 
“a little early to say that trusts and trust 
legislation are to be great factors in coming 
elections.” It was true, however, that he 
was “a foe to these great amalgamations,” 
and be went on at some length to point out 
what were, in his opinion, the evils result- 
ing from “the concentration of wealth in 
trusts,” and attending the election of Sena- 
tors by Legislatures. He remarked that 
Senator McMillan would have the assist- 
ance of Senator Burrows, his colleague, and 
that there would be “a fair stand-up fight.’ 
The gossip at Washington is that Senator 
Burrows is a politician of considerable ex- 
perience; that Senator McMillan is known 
as a supporter of the administration, while 
Governor Pingree has opposed it; that the 


Alger for 
the Senate 


Secretary and the Governor, in alliance, can 
scarcely expect to be assisted by the favor 
of the administration; and that the Secre- 
tary’s sense of propriety may prevent him 
from retaining his place in the Cabinet while 
engaged in his campaign for Senator Mc- 
Millan’s seat. The Secretary remarks that 
he does not intend to retire from the Cab- 
inet, and the friends of Senator McMillan 
say that he should not be allowed to use the 
patronage of the War Department for his 
own benefit in the contest. 





The first four days.of the 
Kentucky Democratic Con- 
vention were marked by dis- 


The Political 
Field 


‘order, owing to a sharp contest for the first 


place on the ticket, the supporters of Gen- 
eral Hardin feeling that they were not fairly 
treated by the allied forces of his rivals, 
State Senator William Goebel and Captain 
W. J. Stone, who controlled the Committee 
on Credentials. This committee on the fourth 
day decided contests affecting the seats of 
350 delegates, ruling against Hardin in near 
ly every case. Thereupon Hardin withdrew. 
but in the balloting his friends voted for 
him, and at adjournment on Saturday night 
each of the three candidates had about one- 
third of the delegates. On the morning of 
the 26th, the result was still in doubt. The 
platform reaftirms ‘“ without the slightest 
qualification ” the national platform of 1896; 
asserts that recent events have given greater 
force to the arguments for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1; calls for the 
renomination of Bryan; denounces the na- 
tional administration for extravagance, cruel 
neglect of soldiers, subordination to the in- 
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terest of organized wealth, and protection of 
trusts; “indorses” the war, but condemns 
the government’s “ eonduct as to the Philip- 
pines” ; declares that trusts are the result 
of the demonetization of silver and tariff 
protection, and holds ‘that they may be at- 
tacked most effectively by the free coinage 
of silver and the repeal of all protective tariff 
laws. It is reported that Mr. Henderson, the 
coming Speaker of the House, will retain 
Mr. Payne, Mr. Hitt and Mr. Cannon as 
chairmen, respectively, of the Committees on 
Ways and Means, Foreign Relations, and 
Appropriations. Having exerted his influ- 
ence to defeat the Republican candidate for 
Mayor in Wilmington at the recent election, 
J. Edward Addicks, the gas speculator and 
unsuccessful candidate of a faction of the 
Republican party of Delaware for the Sen- 
ate, now complains because the President did 
not permit him to select a candidate for 
United States District Attorney, and pub- 
lishes the prediction that the Democrats will 
carry the State in 1900, gaining a majority in 
the Legislature and with this a seat in the 
United States Senate. 

Throughout the greater part 
of last week those streets in 
Cleveland in which what is 
called the Big Consolidated Railway Com- 
pany attempted to use its cars were given 
up to mobs, the police giving no protection 
to the new motormen and conductors, or to 
the few passengers who ventured to ride. 
Several of the new men were dragged from 
the cars and beaten until they were uncon- 
scious, and passengers were injured by the 
stones and bricks thrown through the win- 
dows. In some of the streets the tracks were 
greased by women, who also spiked the 
switches. In others the tracks were torn 
up during the night. On the 20th scarcely 
any attempt to restrain the mobs of riot- 
ers was made. That night a mob of 8,000 
persons attacked the car barns, destroyed 
several cars, and were prevented only by 
the pistols of a party of sheriff’s deputies 
from disabling thirty-five of the new work- 
men who had been placed in the buildings. 
In one of the foundries 400 men struck be- 


The Strike 
in Cleveland 


cause their employers would not discharge — 


a foreman who had spoken in favor of the 
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railway company and taken a ride in one of 
the cars. On the 23d dynamite bombs were 
used for the first time, and the authorities 
had just decided to call for the militia when 
it became known that the negotiations 
which had been in progress for some days 
promised to end speedily in a settlement of 
the controversy. Concessions had _ been 
made by both sides. The: company had 
ouered to take back sixty per cent. of the 
strikers, and then, on the following day, 
agreed to take eighty per cent. It would not 
dismiss its new men, nor would it reinstate 
old employees who had destroyed its prop- 
erty. The strikers’ committee desired to 
accept the compromise, inasmuch as the 
way had been opened for a settlement of 
the differences which had caused the strike, 
but the men rejected it. Then it was shown 
that the remaining twenty per cent. of the 
strikers would soon be employed, because 
the company intended to put on fifty new 
cars. This turned the scale, and on Satur- 
day evening a settlement was reached. The 
company recognizes the union indirectly by 
consenting to deal with the agents of its 
employees, and in case of disagreement 
will submit to arbitration. 





An attempt by the owners of 
coal mines near Evansville, 
Ind., to use negro miners im- 
ported from Kentucky, in the places of 
white miners on strike, has resulted in 
bloodshed. In the middle of the night, on 
the 2ist inst., while thirty negro miners 
were approaching the Sunnyside Mine, 
guarded by officers of the mining company, 
the party was attacked by armed strikers 
lying in ambush, who shot five of the new 
men and James H. Moore, the company’s 
bookkeeper. Moore’s wound is a serious 
one, and two of the negroes cannot recover. 
Those who escaped the strikers’ bullets 
were sent back to Kentucky on the follow- 
ing day, and the mine was closed. At 
another mine in the neighborhood a few 
negroes are employed. These are said to 
have been brought from Pana, IIl., and more 
trouble is predicted. An agreement  be- 
tween the striking smelters in Colorado and 
the companies is said to have been reached. 
At the end of last week about 1,000 em- 
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ployees of the large packing houses in Chi- 
cago were on strike for an increase of 
wages. Nelson Morris & Co. employed forty 
negroes in the places of the men who had 
gone out. These new employees were at- 
tacked by the strikers, and two of them 
were severely beaten. Thereupon all the 
negroes left the works. Concessions made 
by the eompanies on the 24th averted a gen- 
eral strike, which would have involved the 
entire force of 35,000 men employed in the 
packing industry. There have been rumors 
of impending strikes on the part of the em- 
ployees of the street railway companies of 
New York and Brooklyn. In the latter city 
the workmen are reorganizing and strength- 
ening their union. They complain that as a 
result of a recent consolidation of compan- 
ies the wages of a considerable number of 
employees were reduced. 





Brigadier-General Wood arrived at 
Cubs = Boston from Santiago on the 19th 
inst. He had been invited to become the pres- 
ident of a company which controls the trol- 
ley railways in Washington at a salary very 
much larger than the pay of his military of- 
fice. and it was reported that he would ac- 
cept the place. He visited the President at 
Adams, Mass., and on the following day 
said: “I shall not leave the military service 
of the United States so long as my services 
are wanted, not for $30,000 a year, or twice 
that amount.” To the question whether the 
office of Governor-General of Cuba had been 
offered to him he replied that it had not 
been, and that the subject had not been men- 
tioned during his interview with the Presi- 
dent. Yellow fever has appeared in Santi- 
ago. <At last reports four soldiers of the Fifth 
Infantry had died of the disease and eight- 
een more had been attacked by it. This 
regiment had been quartered in the old Span- 
ish barracks, and as these had been thor- 
oughly cleaned it is. not believed that they 
were the source of infection. The soldiers 
had frequented a saloon in the slums, where 
they met sailors who had come from infected 
ports. The city has been exceptionally free 
from infectious diseases, the death-rate hav- 
ing fallen to 14 per thousand. The receipts 
of the government at Havana for the five 
months ending with May were $763,194, and 
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the expenditures $178,228. The publication 
of a detailed statement, and the disclosure 
of a surplus for the first time in the history 
of the city, have caused much surprise 
among the people. The distribution of the 
fund of $3,000,000 is still in progress. The 
rolls of the Cuban army are very defective, 
and it is said that the desired corrections 
cannot be made. General Rabi, the com- 
mander of the Cubans in the province of 
Santiago, has instructed them to give up 
their arms and take the money. Ex-Presi- 
dent Cisneros urges the Cuban people to have 
confidence in the Government of the United 
States. 





The Newfoundland 
The Newfoundland § gsheries question has 
5 Question again come up, and in 
an aggravated form. With thé opening of 
the season there has been increased hos- 
tility shown to the Frenchmen on the part 
of the Newfoundlanders, and this has been 
reciprocated very cordially by the French 
themselves. A new element has_ been 
brought in by the interference with the in- 
terests of the American fishermen by the 
French cruisers. The treaty of 1818, it is 
said, gives the Americans the right of fish- 
ing concurrently with the British along the 
shore. The French insist that they alone 
have the right to take herring bait in the 
treaty coast waters, and that others can 
secure it only on suffrance. While not recog- 
nized this has been practically acquiesced 
in, and neither British nor American ves- 
sels were allowed to secure bait until the 
French were supplied, even tho they had 
offered a higher price. This ear the New- 
foundland Government made a rule that no 
herring should be sold to anybody for less 
than one dollar and twenty-five cents a bar- 
rel, which is a considerably higher price 
than has been charged in the past. This 
made trouble, and there commenced a series 
of retaliations, until the whole situation is 
extremely tense. The colonial officers are in 
constant communication with London. Ad- 
ditional English ships have been sent to 
patrol the coast, and it is rumored in St. 
John’s that Admiral Sampson and his fleet 
are soon to appear and take a hand in the 
discussion. Meantime the English Govern. 
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ment, having its hands pretty. full just now 
with the South Africa question, is appar- 
ently not anxious to press the Newfound- 
land matter, altho the course hitherto taken 
indicates a readiness to stand by the colony. 





The outlook for the Liberal 
party in England has dis- 
tinctly improved. Two im- 
portant by-elections have indicated a cons:d- 
erable change in sentiment, but most impor- 
tant is the fact that at last Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has had an opportunity to 
exercise genuine and vigorous leadership. 
The question, singularly, is one of tithing 
for the Church of England. Hitherto land 
produce has been assessed a tithe for the 
support of the Establishment. Now the Gov- 
ernment has brought in a proposal to pay-a 
portion of this out of the imperial funds, just 
as it contributes to agricultural landlords 
and to sectarian schools. The sum proposed 
is not a large one, about $435,000, but it 
goes to what the Liberal leader, himself a 
strong Churchman, calls the richest Church 
in the world, and there is a determined out- 
ery against it. To make matters worse, the 
Government has introduced the bill in such 
a way as to limit discussion very seriously, 
and this effort to gag debate has been most 
severely criticized. The effect has been to 
unite the Liberals, and they are rallying 
with an enthusiasm that has not been man- 
ifest for some time in their ranks. The mat- 
ter also brings the question of disestablish- 
ment again into the forefront of politics, and 
‘emphasizes the feeling of many in the Church 
of England, that the Church will never be 
free to develep and rule itself so long as the 
present condition lasts. 


The English 
Liberals 





Dr. Zorn, the German delegate, 
has returned from his visit to 
Berlin and apparently with- 
out specific instructions further than to 
watch carefully the course of events. Mr. 
Holls failed to secure an audience with Wil- 
liam II, on the ground that etiquet did not 
permit the Emperor to see anybody except 
the chairman of the delegation, in this case 
Mr. White. The committees are at work 
preparing their reports for presentation to 
the full committee, and the Russian plan for 
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peace has been presented by M. de Staal. 
In a long speech he showed that it involved 
a limitation for a period of five years of the 
military strength, but not of the naval 
strength, excepting, however, the colonial 
forces. In the course of his speech he in- 
troduced a proposal that there should be no 
further increase in armaments. In connec- 
tion with this it is said that some remarks 
of possibly great significance were made. 
The opening address by the Russian repre- 
sentative alluded pointedly to the impend- 
ing alternative of bankruptcy or war, and 
one of the Russian delegates concluded his 
remarks with a statement that a vigorous 
war was better than a continuation of the 
present big armaments. The significance of 
these. remarks is found in the difficulty 
Russia has had in getting a loan as security 
for the Moscow railway, and the great drain 


_ upon her resources by the famine, which is 


extending and is even now threatening Fin- 
land. ‘There have been some minor inci- 
dents, one of a challenge to a duel, presented 
by the Turkish representative and declined 
by one but accepted by another. In the dis- 
cussion over explosive bullets, Captain Ma- 
han brought out very forcibly the absurdity 
of condemning the asphyxiation of men by 
gas from a bullet and permitting their as- 
phyxiation by a torpedo boat. 





Senator Waldeck - Rousseau 
was unable to redeem his 
promise to form a cabinet the 
first part of the week, and President Lou- 
bet called on M. Bourgeois, head of the 
French delegation at the Hague Peace Con- 
ference. MM. Dupuy and Lockroy were con- 
sulted also. as were many others. M. Bour- 
geois considered the whole question care- 
fully, but finally declined to undertake the 
formation of a cabinet, and President Lou- 
bet again turned to Senator- Waldeck-Rous- 
seau. After considerable discussion and con- 
sultation with the leaders of different parties 
a cabinet was at last formed, with M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau as Premier and Minister of 
the Interior, M. Delcassé as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, General the Marquis de Gal- 
liffet as Minister of War, and M. Millerand 
as Minister of Commerce. The announce- 
ment of the cabinet raised a storm. It was 
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described as a “union of irreconcilables al- 
most paralyzing by its audacity.” The Pre- 
mier is a highly respected, extremely suc- 
cessful advocate; the Minister of War is an 
aristocrat, a royalist, an ardent admirer of 
Colonel Picquart and a.strong defender of 
Dreyfus; the Minister of Commerce is a fero- 
cious controversialist, a determined leader of 
the Socialists, an advocate of the nationali- 
zation of land, railways and mines, and an- 
other member, M. Baudin, the Minister of 
Public Works, is an equally ardent and cool 
Socialist leader of the working class. Gen- 
eral Galliffet is known as probably the most 
‘successful and rigid of the army officers. 
He led the famous cavalry attack at 
Sédan, which aroused the admiration of of- 


ficers on every hand, and he equally gained 


public confidence by his action in suppress- 
ing the Commune. He is a rigid discipli- 
narian, believing in absolute obedience to au- 
thority. 





Everybody in France looked 
An Eventful 


D forward to June 26th with 
ay something of anxiety. The 
bitter opposition to the Cabinet it was 


thought would be manifest in a stormy scene 
in the Chambers; at the-same time the ar- 
rival of Dreyfus was expected, and in view 
of the many threats and the bitter hostilities 
expressed there was evident fear even of 
riot. On Sunday a French ship of war start- 
ed out to meet the convoy, and this gave ad- 
ditional color to the rumors of disturbance. 
The Mayors ot Brest and Rennes had re- 
. fused to publish the announcement of the 
Court of Cassation. There were threats on 
every hand of violence against Dreyfus, and 
the gentleman and his wife at Rennes who 
had curteously placed their home at the dis- 
posal of Madame Dreyfus were almost in 
danger of their lives. So great was the fear 
of foul play that guards were stationed 
everywhere and it was decided that no mor- 
sel of food should be furnished to the pris- 
oner without being carefully tested: lest the 
ends of justice be frustrated by poison. 
Under such circumstances the presence of 
General Gallifet, as Minister of War, was 
hailed by all lovers of order. He had an- 
nounced that he was there to 


protect 
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the innocent and-to uphold the law. While 
himself evidently a strong believer in 
the innocence of Dreyfus, he had an- 
nounced that the verdict of the court-mar- 
tial would be absolutely respected, and in all 
his dispositions for the preservation of order 
he made it manifest that he expected to rely 
upon the generals even as he claimed that 
the Government should rely upon himself. 
The result bore out the wisdom of the ar- 
rangement. In the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies statements were made on behalf 
of the Ministry and received the entire sup- 
port of a large majority. The interpellation 
by M. Paul Cassagnac, which it had been 
expected would combine the worst socialist 
elements, was withheld, and it became ap- 
parent that the best elements in France had 
resolved to unite in preserving order. 
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The federation of the Austra- 
lian Colonies seems to be defi- 
nitely assured. New South 
Wales has voted, and the returns, so far as 
reported, show about 100,000 for and 80,000 
against. This is not merely a substantial 
majority in favor of the plan, but more than 
meets the demand that federation should not 
be adopted unless 80,000 votes were recorded 
in favor of it. As soon as this is complete 
there will be a vote in Queensland, the only 
other colony with regard to which there has 
been any special difficulty. The result is 
regarded not merely as a victory for federa- 
tion, but as a special victory for Mr. Reid, 
the Premier of New South Wales. He has 
always been an ardent advocate of federa- 
tion, and as soon as the vote a year ago de- 
feated it, he set to work to see if he could 
not overcome the opposition. At a confer- 
ence of Premiers held in February he se- 
cured certain concessions in-favor of New 
South Wales, and immediately presented a 
bill which passed the Legislature, and has 
now been accepted by the people on a refer- 
endum vote. That the opposition is by no 
means entirely overcome is evident from the 
fact that Sydney and its suburbs give a 
majority of only 100 in favor of it. The 
country districts, however, are strongly on 
that side. There is great enthusiasm among 
the friends of federation, not merely in Aus- 
tralia, but in England, and the announce- 
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ment of the vote by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons was greeted with hearty 
applause. In Queensland the referendum is 
set for September 2d, and in Victoria for the 
latter part of August. The victory in New 
South Wales, it is felt, insures overwhelm- 
ing victory everywhere else. 





A report of progress 
has come from the 
Commissioners in Sa- 
moa. The decision of Chief-Justice Chambers 
in regard. to the kingship was proclaimed 
valid and binding, but this was followed by 
the abdication of Malietoa Tanu in favor of 
the Commissioners, who then appointed a pro- 
visional government consisting of the con- 
suls of the three Powers, and they were em- 
powered to act by majority vote in all cases 
where unanimity is not required by the Ber- 
lin treaty. Both of the rivals have aecepted 
the situation and the two parties have to- 
gether surrendered nearly 4,000 rifles. A 
heavy penalty is to be enforced upon natives 
found with rifles in their possession, and Ma- 
taafa has promised to turn in more weapons. 
With regard to the future, the report of the 
Commission recommends the abolition of the 
kingship and of the presidency of Apia, and 
the appointment of a Governor with a legis- 
lative council, consisting of three nominees 
of the interested Powers, to be assisted by 
a native House. The Governor will have a 
veto over general and municipal laws; the 
nominees will be departmental heads; consu- 
lar, diplomatic and judicial functions will be 
abolished; the revenues will be raised by in- 
crease of duties and a diminution of poll tax; 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court will 
be increased; the municipality, under a 
mayor and council, will be extended, and the 
post office will be under the general govern- 
ment. Chief-Justice Chambers continues to 
hold office, and it is understood that the 
Commissioners have requested him to re- 
main. Various municipal officials are con- 
firmed. Pending the acceptance by the Gov- 
ernments of the suggestions of the Commis- 
sion, Dr. Solf has been authorized to act as 
President of the Municipality of Apia. There 
is nothing said with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Governor, so that that matter is 
as yet ill-defined. The result is accepted very 
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gratefully in Washington, as indorsing the 
action of the United States officials, and also 
in England. In Germany there seems to be 
some hesitancy, tho there is general willing- 
ness to await the final statement before pass- 
ing judgment. In Apia itself and its suburbs 
the situation is becoming more normal. 





As nearly as can be 
gathered from the differ- 
ent reports the situation 
in regard to South Africa seems to be es- 
sentially that each party is maneuvering 
tor position. ‘There is abundance of war talk 
and some war preparations. At the same 
time nobody seems to think that there is 
any immediate danger of actual hostilities. 
The Afrikanders of Cape Colony and the 
leaders in the Orange Free State are ap- 
parently doing their best to bring pressure 
to bear upon President Kruger in favor of 
changes meeting the most essential English 
demands, and he certainly gives the impres- 
sion that he is willing to meet England at 
least half way. The English are laying 
their campaign plans, but as yet they are 
only on paper. Of actual orders ‘there ap- 
pear to have been ‘none given. General 
Joubert has announced a stupendous cam- 
paign in which he proposes to take the of- 
fensive immediately on the declaration of 
war, enter the Orange Free State and 
march on Kimberley, the British diamond 
mining center, capture the town, blow up 
the famous De Beers diamond mine, de- 
stroy the Port Elizabeth-Pretoria Railway 
line, advance on Cape Town through the 
western provinces and capture that city, 
which is only seven hundred miles distant, 
in a fortnight after the declaration of war. 
The announcement causes an _ occasional 
smile on the part of the English officials. 
At the same time they recognize the fact 
that any war would be a most difficult and 
costly affair. General Joubert claims to 
have available immediately over 20,000 men, 
and that he could rely not merely on Orange 
Free State, but on a greater number of 
Boers in Cape Colony. One effect of the dis- 
turbance is that thousands are leaving 
Johannesburg in fear of hostilities. Orange 
Free State has voted nearly $50,000 for in- 
crease of military supplies. 
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The Influence of the New World Upon the Old. 


By William T. Stead, 


Eprror oF *’ Review oF Reviews,” 


I NAVE now been three weeks in the capi- 
tal of. Holland, meeting daily the represent- 
atives of the civilized world who have as- 
sembled in the Parliament of Peace. The 
American delegation is strong, influential and 
much esteemed.’ Of Mr. Holls in particular, 
upon whom as the lawyer of the delegation 
has fallen much of the‘ practical work of the 
framing of the arbitration scheme, every one 
speaks in the highest terms. Shrewd, strong, 
sagacious and resolute, he has rendered good 


service to the good cause and worthily main- 


tained the reputation of his country. Cap- 
tain Mahan, one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the Conference, has not had much 
opportunity of making a name for himself, 
nor had he so much need, for his name is al- 
ready a household. word throughout’ the 
world. 

Mr. Seth Low, being located apart from the 
rest of the American delegation, is not so 
much in evidence as the others, who form a 
group by themselves, occupying quarters in 
the hotel which stands on the foundations of 
the house in which Peter. the Great lived 
when he worked as a carpenter in Holland. 
A Russian photographer has succeeded in 
making an excellent photograph of the Amer- 
ican delegation, which will, no doubt, reach 
the United States in due course. 

Of Mr. White, the senior member of the 
delegation, there is no need to speak. The 
oldest of the American diplomatists, his 
geniality, his savoir faire, his wide experience 
of men and affairs, make him an invaluable 
member of the Parliament of Nations. Mr. 
Hollis remarked to me one day that the Con- 
ference reminded him much more of a con- 
stitutional convention of the United States 
than any other assembly in which he has 
been present. The work is intensely interest- 
ing, dealing as it does with the application of 
certain general principles to an infinite num- 
ber of diverse circumstances in all manner of 


countries; and I am glad to be able to ad@ 
that the temper and. disposition of all the 
delegates, without exception, is declared by 
those who have had most experience in such 
things to be exceptionally high. ‘It is a con- 
gress not of diplomacy, but of humanity,” 
said one of the French delegates to me; and 
the Swedish delegate told me the other day 
that he had never taken part in any delibera- 
tions in which there was such an absence of 
personal ambition, and where every member 
seemed to be animated by a sincere desire to 
do the best that could be done to eliminate 
causes of difference, and to arrive in every 
case at the common denominator that would 
represent the general conclusions of civilized 
inen. 

From the American point of view there are 
many reasons for rejoicing at this interna- 
tional gathering. The Old World is groping 
its way almost in the dark toward the polit- 
ical idea which was first formulated before 
the world at the formation of the American 
Union: It is a far cry, no doubt, from the 
Conference at the House in the Wood to an 
International Congress corresponding to that 
which meets at Washington. But con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that is the goal 
toward which European States are tending, 
nor is it the European States only. The Rus- 
sian idea, which has not been carried: out as 
completely as the Emperor designed, was to 
gather together at The Hague represent- 
atives of all the sovereign States of the - 
world. Brazil refused to attend, believing 
that she was not interested in: a Conference 
which dealt primarily with the question of 
armaments; and at least one other South 
American State declined the invitation. 
Hence Mexico and the’ United States are the 
only two representatives of the Western 
Hemisphere. We have here the represent- 
atives of Japan, China, Siam and Persia. The 
Siamese delegates are those who take their 
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duties least seriously; after them the Chinese, 
while the Japanese and the Persians are each 
interested in the discussions and punctually 
attend the sittings of the various sections 
into which the Conference is divided. The 
Mexican delegates -also take part, but it 
would be a mistake to imagine that any of 
these Powers contribute much to the guid- 
ance or governance of the Conference. The 
Powers which swing the Conference could 
be arranged somewhat in the following 
order: Russia, England, France, United 
States, Italy. 

Any influence which Germany exercises is 
felt not by any participation of Count Miin- 
ster in the counsels of the Conference so 
much as by the private intimations which 
appear to have been given by the German 
Emperor to Russia. It is said—l do not 
know with what truth—that it was only 
after very binding assurances had been given 
to the German Emperor that the Conference 
would be strictly confined to the program 
laid down in Count Mouravieff’s circular, 
and that in particular no questions as to 
neutrality would be permitted to be dis- 
cussed, that the Germans consented to send 
a delegate at all. Count Miinster, who is 80 
years of age, goes out riding every day, but 
he takes little or no part in the discussions 
that are going on at the House in the Wood. 
As for Austria-Hungary, Count Welser- 
sheimb has effaced himself more than any 
first-class delegate, excepting Germany. ° Of 
the minor Powers, the representatives of Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland have 
the most influence. The Balkan States, in- 
eluding Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria and 
Greece, constitute a group by themselves. 
Their representatives, especially M. Mijato- 
vitch, the delegate for Servia, are very intel- 
ligent men, who contribute a valuable per- 
sonal element to the Conference; but the 
States which they represent are but half- 
fledged, and they are not regarded by the rest 
of the delegates as having attained fully to 
the standard of civilization represented by 
the smaller secondary States in Western 
Europe. The Turks are strongly represented, 
but they have not taken any leading part in 
the discussions. It was quite on the cards 
that the Sultan might have come forward as 
a great champion of international arbitration, 
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because arbitrators are necessarily bound by 
the letter of the law, and it is probable that 
if the ‘question of Crete, for example, had 
been referred to any judicial tribunal what- 
ever the Sultan would have been able to 
make good his title; nor would the 
Cretans have had any locus standi from the 
point of view of international law. This, 
however, was perhaps too bold a game for 
the Sultan to play, so he contented himself 
with protesting his desire to co-operate with 
all the other Powers in the maintenance of 
peace. 

The net ouscome of the Conference will be 
the establishment of permanent arrange- 
ments for the constitution of temporary tri- 
bunals of arbitration whenever disputes arise 
between nations upon questions which do 
not concern their honor or vital interest. The 
Russians brought forward a proposal to es- 
tablish a permanent tribunal, sitting contin- 
uously; but it was not steadily pressed, and 
as difficulties would have arisen as to the se- 
lection of judges who should occupy seats on 
such an international court, it was thought 
better to proceed slowly to constitute a 
bureau with a regular staff of what may be 
called professional peacemakers, whose duty 
it will be to keep a panel or roster of persons 
nominated by the various governments as be- 
ing ready to serve as arbitrators whenever 
their services are called upon. In this way 
the bureau, which will be composed probably 
of Dutchmen, with possibly one Swiss and 


‘one Belgian, whenever dispute arises which 


the disputants are willing'to refer to arbitra- 
tion, will produce the list of nominated arbi- 
trators, from which disputants can select 
their own judges, who will then proceed to 
try the case according to the rules laid down 
by the Conference. This is the germ of a 
high Court of Justice for the nations, and in 
its formation the two branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race have vied with each other 
in the zeal and loyalty with which they co- 
operated in the service of humanity. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote’s scheme was the first to 
be introduced, and it is expected that with 
some modifications it will ultimately issue 
from the Conference accepted by all the 
Powers. It is well that the nineteenth cen- 
tury should not pass before the nations have 
met: together for the purpose of constituting 
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a Supreme Court. At first its authority will 
be strictly advisory, that is to say, it will 
have no punitive force at its back to compel 
obedience to its awards. But public opinion 
is a great force, and year by year as dispute 
after dispute is settled by means of the new 
machinery, the tendency will grow until at 
last we shall have established in the Old 
World, as there has already been established 
in the New, the principle that there is a limit 
to the sovereignty of States. It cost Amer- 
ica a terrible civil war before the fundamen- 
tal principle of the Union was established 
beyond all gainsaying; and it would, there- 
fore, be unreasonable to expect the Old 
World to attain at a bound the principle of 
the supremacy of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. But we shall come to it in time, 
and Americans may well feel proud that they 
have acted as pioneers in the path of prog- 
ress. 

Another of the tasks to which the Confer- 
ence has addressed itself has been the elab- 
oration of a code of the Rules of War. War, 
it has been frequently remarked, means the 
letting of Hell loose upon the world; but even 
Hell has its laws, otherwise it would not 
hold together. The attempt to establish rules 
which would make warfare more humane 
and make the dread appeal to the sword 
something higher and nobler than the mere 
death-grapple of wild beasts, owes its exist- 
ence to the initiative of Abraham Lincoln. 
M. Martens, in his speech in defense of the 
rules laid down by the Brussels Convention,: 
explicitly declared that it was the action of 
Abraham Lincoln in drawing up a code of 
Rules of War for the Northern armies 
which prompted Alexander II of Russia to 
propose the Brussels Conference, of which 
the Conference at The Hague is but the se- 
quel. Thus in the works of peace and hu- 
manity the New World can justly congratu- 
late itself upon the part which it is playing 
in the present Conference. Both in the estab- 
lishment of a judicial tribunal and in the 
improvement of the laws which govern the 
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dread tribunal of Mars, America is well to 
the front. 

In the past, when the state of war was re- 
garded as the normal condition of nations, 
neutrals had no rights. At present the rights 
of neutrals are regarded as at least equal to 
those of belligerents. In the time that is to 
come the rights of neutrals will take prece- 
dence over those of belligerents, and before 
long we shall find that neutral States will 
impose their will upon would-be belligerents, 
and compel them not to fight, or if they are 
permitted to appeal to the ordeal of battle, 
they will be hemmed in within very narrow 
limits indeed. The American delegates have 
endeavored to narrow the range within 
which war can devastate the world by pro- 
posing that private property at sea should be 
declared inviolable in war time. They suc- 
ceeded in bringingthe matter before the Con- 
ference, but as there was no general agree- 
ment arrived at by the Powers represented 
in favor of dealing with the subject, it was 
adjourned until some future time, when a 
special Conference may be called to consider 
the whole question. Already other Confer- 
ences are talked of. Next year probably the 
signatories of the Geneva Convention will send 
duly qualified representatives to discuss the 
revision of the Geneva Convention for the 
succor of the wounded in war time. Another 
Conference is talked of for the consideration 
of the rights and duties of neutrals, and be- 
hind all these there is the suggestion fre- 
quently referred to, especially by the Rus- 
sians, that the present’ international Confer- 
ence should be adjourned rather than dis- 
solved, and should meet again at the end of 
three or five years, for the purpose of revis- 
ing the arrangements entered into for arbi- 
tration in the light of experience, and for 
generally dealing with the difficulties which 
are certain to arise. Thus slowly humanity 
is trending toward the Parliament of man, 
which will bring about the Federation of the 
world. 


Tue Hacug, Hottann, 









































Up Hillside Way. 





By Margaret E. Sangster. 


Up hillside way a morn of May 

Wears sheen of white and pomp of green, 
And robins tilt on fence and spray, 

And friendly catbirds flute and preen. 


Up hillside way the brooks are brown, 
And litle ripples catch the light; 
Beneath the uproar of the town 
I hear the brooks from morn till night. 


They chant a tender undersong, 
Amid the furious strife of trade; 

My heart goes back where I belong, 
Where once, a heedless child, I played. 


No. golden gains up hillside way, 
No stocks nor margins; Nature there 
Keeps open house both night and day 
And spreads her board with ample fare. 


I knew the taste of manna when 
I used to stroll up hillside way; 
Each summer was like heaven then, 
From springing grass to new mown hay. 


. 


To-day the ledger holds me fast 
A captive dragging ball and chain; 
But sweet from out a happy past 
The old home wooes my soul again. 


New York Ciry, 


Has Telepathy Been Established? 


By Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 


In the opinion of several men of the high- 
est respectability in the world of learning, it 
has. Philosophers of no less standing than 
Professor James, of Harvard, and Professor 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge, England, are under- 
stood to, maintain that telepathy is a fact, or, 
at least, that there are a mass of observations 
which it is scarcely possible to explain on 
any other hypothesis than that some minds 
can see what is going on in others without 
using the ordinary channels of sense. If this 

“conclusion is correct we may expect results 
as startling as any that modern science has 
brought about. At no distant day a sworn 
mind reader will be one of the officers of 
every court of law. His duties will be to 
determine whether a consciousness of guilt 
is present in the mind of the accused, and 
whether the witness on the stand Is telling 
what he knows to be the truth. Possibly 
there may be no need that the witness should 

‘testify at all. When counsel asks questions 
the mind reader will fumble round in the 
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memory of the witness and tell his story for 
him. 

Are we coming to this? Is there any real 
evidence that one mind can, under any cir- 
cumstances, act upon another in any other 
way than that with which we are all fa- 
miliar from childhood? ~ A look, a glance of 
the eye, a pressure of the finger, a gesture 
so slight that the uninterested bystander 
would never notice it, may convey volumes 
of feeling to a sympathetic companion. But 
place a screen between the two and let 
neither light nor sound pass from one to the 
other; can sentiment then be conveyed with- 
out a visible gesture? This is the question. 

It is now more than fifteen years since a 
society was formed in England for the laud- 
able purpose of investigating this and kin- 
dred questions. Its methods have from time 
to time exposed it to some ridicule, but there 
should be no question that its objects were 
most worthy of being pursued. It began by 
making what looked like remarkable discov- 











eries. To‘ decide whether they really were 


such let us compare them with certain feat- - 


ures of scientific history. 

Two or three years ago it was found by 
Professor Réntgen that a kind of rays could 
be produced which had the extraordinary 
property of passing directly -through such 
opaque substances as leather, paper, human 
flesh, in fact almost any ordinary non-metal- 
lic substance. By their aid it was possible 
to photograph a coin inside of a closed 
pocketbook or a bullet inside of a man’s leg. 
In a few weeks men all over the world were 
confirming this discovery and photographing 
invisible objects of various kinds. At every 
large hospital bullets were being located by 
means of the X-rays. The properties of the 
latter became the subject of investigation in 
every physical laboratory. Thus a new piece 
of knowledge has been acquired which is 
universally admitted and constantly extend- 
ing. 

Let us see.how this compares with telep- 
athy. More than ten years before the 
X-rays were dreamed of the Society for 
Psychical Research made an experiment 
which ought to have been the germ of some- 
thing vastly more important than the X-rays 
could ever be. One man, known as a “ per- 
cipient,” was seated at a table and required 
to concentrate his attention upon a sheet of 
paper lying before him, while his mind re- 
mained alive to any impression. He had a 
pencil in his hand. At a short distance be- 
hind him steod an “agent,” holding before 
him drawings of various sorts, many of them 
quite fantastic. He fixed his attention in- 
tently on a drawing while the percipient 
moved his pencil in obedience to some tend- 
ency which he could not explain. It was 
found that he reproduced the drawing that 
the “‘ agent” was looking at, at least in some 
of its main. outlines, with an, approximation 
to success, which showed beyond question 
that a mental impression of some sort passed 
from one to the other. All experience in 


scientific history would have led us to sup- 
pose that this experiment would have been 
repeated and the result confirmed in every 
psychological laboratory in the world as 
soon as the telegraph could convey the news 
of what had been done. But what is the 
fact? Not only was this not the case but not 
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another step forward has ever been taken 
toward establishing the correctness of the ef- 
fort. Presumably the experiment was tried 
thousands of times everywhere. In a very 
few cases there was now and then something 
that seemed like partial success. These were 
duly recorded. Of the unsuccessful. ones lit- 
tle or nothing was ever heard. The whole 
subject has dropped out of memory. 

The writer made a suggestion as to the de- 
velopment of the discovery. How is the re- 
sult affected by varying the distance between 
the “agent” and the recipient? If a screen 
is interposed between them will thoughts still 
pass? “If they are on opposite sides of a door, 
one being in one room and one in another, 
will the thoughts pass? These questions be- 
ing answered the experiments can be con- 
tinued and varied in an infinite number of 
other ways until we are able to tell exactly 
when the transference is possible and when 
it is not. No one of these questions was de- 
cisively answered. All that could be said was 
that the experiment sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes did not. Even now after the lapse 
of fifteen years no one has been able to say 
when the experiment will succeed, and when 
it will not. All that can be said is that if you 
try it perhaps it will succeed, but the chances 
are very much against it. 

It is of the essence of a scientific discovery 
that you have to be able to make some defi- 
nite statement about it. Conditions of suc- 
cess may be very delicate and very 
difficult to attain, but after repeated ex- 
periment and trial it is possible to state 
them. In the case of telepathy no statement 
of the sort has yet been made; in fact, so far 
as the writer is aware, a serious attempt at’ 
any general statement has been abandoned. 
All that has been done is to add a few more 
to a long list of wonderful unexplained occur- 
rences which are recorded in the history of 
all ages. Most. readers will see something 
significant in the fact that, in the original 
experiment, one of the men was a profes- 
sional showman of some kind, while the 
other was his friend. 

The society did not confine itself to experi- 
ments of the kind just mentioned. Several 
of its members went to work with the great- 
est energy to collect evidence of all supposed 
cases of thought transference that could be 
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found. A system of rigorous exclusion was 


adopted, by which all ordinary and unverified | 


cases were left out and only those supposed 
to be well established were included. The 
results are found in two very attractive vol- 
umes published under the title Phantasms of 
the Living. If any generalization could be 
proved by the mere number of witnesses 
these volumes must certainly have proved 
something. Now it is a very singular fact 
that the most remarkable case of all, a case 
which would seem to lave proved tlte doc- 
trine, if human evidence could do it, was left 
outentirely. It was that of the Hon. Mr. Horns- 
by, a judge of the British Consular Court, at 
‘Shanghai, China, who told how he was vis- 
ited in the middle of the night by a reporter 
who insisted on getting admission to his 
house and making him get out of bed in order 
that he should receive a report of a decision 
which he was to publish the next day. With 
great reluctance the judge left his bed and 
dictated the substance of his decision about 
one o’clock in the morning; but he gave the 
obtrusive reporter a sharp reprimand, warn- 
ing him that he would never again consent to 
be disturbed in this way. Next morning on 
coming to court he was met with the ques- 
tion: 

‘Have you heard the news?” 

“No,” he said, “‘ what is it?” 

‘** Poor Blank has just died very suddenly.” 

Blank was the court reporter who had 
visited the judge. 

“* At what hour did he die?” 

“Between twelve and one o’clock 
morning.” 

“The very hour,” said the judge, ‘‘at which 
he visited my bedroom and made me dictate 
a decision to him.” 

It should be added that the story was said 
to be confirmed by Mrs. Hornsby, who was 
in bed at the time, and who therefore could 
not be mistaken as to the circumstances. 

This occurrence is distinguished from all 
others quoted by the society in the seeming- 
ly indisputable character of the evidence. In 
other cases the narrators were generally or- 
dinary people who might well have been mis- 
taken. But here was a trained lawyer, a 


this 


judge of the bench, telling a fact about which 
there was seemingly no possibility of an 
error. In other cases each particular event 
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had to rest on the testimony of some one 
person. Here was a confirmation by the 
judge’s wife. In most cases there may have 
been doubt as to dates, circumstances, etc. 
Here there could be no doubt, because the 
visit of the judge to the court next morning 
and his there learning of the death precluded 
all possibility of error. Why then was the 
story omitted from the book after it had 
been published in the Nineteenth Century 
Magazine as the most extraordinary piece of 
evidence that had yet been collected? Simply 
because the very specific character of the 
facts narrated admitted of the correctness of 
the story being tested. When the number of 


the magazine containing it reached Shanghai 


people living there saw that the judge was 
human and had blundered. It was true that 
a court reporter had died suddenly, not, in- 
deed, at one o’clock in the morning but in the 
day time. It was doubtless true also that the 
judge had had a dream at some time or other 
in the presence of his wife, but he could not 
have had a dream at the time that the re- 
porter died because he was not married for 
three months afterward. All that the story 
proved was that the judge was human and, 
like other men, more or less subject to blun- 
ders of memory. 

How do we know that the thousand won- 
derful stories so industriously collected by 
the Psychical Society are anything more 
than a thousand out of the millions of blun- 
ders which thememories of mankind are mak- 
ing all the time as to the occurrences going 
on from day to day? The wisdom of the 
ages is embodied in the practice of the courts 
of law, which recognize the possibility of 
blunders, and take every means to guard 
against them by having one witness confirm 
another, demanding written records, and sub- 
jecting every piece of testimony to critical 
examination. 

It is not necessary to assume that any one 
story was incorrect in so far as it went. It is 
curious how wonderful we can make a com- 
monplace occurrence look by merely leaving 
out some features which, if admitted, would 
take the edge off the wonder. Take the fol- 
lowing example of a story the writer once 
took the trouble to test by the records of the 
Navy Department. 

The story as told by the reporter.—Lieutenant 











Blank, being attached to the “ Huron,” at 
Port Royal, 8. C., left the vessel on leave and 
failed to return before she had sailed. On 
returning to Port Royal he reported to the 
Senior Naval Officer that he left the vessel 
because he had a presentiment that if he 
went to sea on her for the purpose of fin- 
ishing the cruise he would be wrecked. Four 
months afterward he was court-martialed, 
and in his defense he made the above state- 
ment, calling on ‘the offcers of the ‘‘ Huron ” 
to prove that on leaving the ship he had told 
them of his dread, in fact of his horror, of 
finishing the cruise in the vessel. The latter 
was afterward wrecked. 

The grain of truth in the stery.—Lieutenant 
Blank had said to his captain that he wanted 
to be detached from the vessel because he 
had a horror of the sea, and a particular hor- 
ror of that trip. . 

The rest of the story.—Lieutenant Blank had 
been already accused of drunkenness, and in 
March, 1887, had been stupefied by .drink or 
opiates, and had said many erratic things ex- 
citing a doubt of his sanity. One among 


these was the above statement that he had a 
horror of the sea and a particular horror of 






Civil Service 
By Everett 


It‘is now sixteen ~ears since the United 
States Civil Service act was passed. Similar 
laws were soon enacted in New York and 
Massachusetts, and in later years a law ap- 
plicable to the city of Chicago has been 
passed in Illinois. 

Under these laws many thousand examina- 
tions have been held. And yet the question 
is constantly being asked: What are the 
Civil Service examinations ? Do they really 
test the qualifications of candidates for the 
various places within the scope of the Civil 
Service rules ? 

From eight years’ experience as Chairman 
of the New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and from a careful examination of the 
experience of others, I answer without hesi- 
tation that open competitive examinations, 
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this trip. This was only one out of a num- 
ber of reasons he had given from time to 
time why he wanted to be detached from the 
vessel. Remember, he only made this state- 
ment once, and it would have been altogether 
forgotten had it not been for the wreck of the 
ship, which occurred eight months after- 
ward. The court-martial occurred four 
-months afterward, and four months before 
the ship was wrecked. 

My conclusion may be summed up in a 
very few words. Things are happening 
round us all the time which we may fail in 
explaining to the satisfaction of the critical 
inquirer, especially one who was de- 
termined not to be satisfied. Many of 
these things look very wonderful, many 
stories are afloat, true so far as they 
go, yet looking very wonderful merely 
because we do not know. all the facts. In 
the case of thought transference and telep- 
athy nothing has yet been proved that can- 
not be explained by the most familiar kind 
of blunders or errors of memory, by chance 
coincidences, or by the possible omission of 
facts which, could they be added to the story, 
would show it to be quite commonplace. 
WasuincTon, D, C. 


Examinations. 
P. Wheeler. 


conducted under the authority of these stat- 
utes, do fairly test the fitness of applicants 
for the public service. On the whole, such 
examinations as required by statute have 
been practical in their character, and related 
to matters which fairly tested the relative 
capacity and fitness of the persons examined 
to discharge the duties of the service into 
which they sought to be appointed. 

The object which on the whole has been 
kept in view by the examiners, and which 
ought to be always their first consideration, 
is to obtain such information in regard to the 
character and fitness of the applicant as a 
competent chief, whose only object was the 
good of the service, would desire himself to 
obtain if he was charged with the conduct of 
the examinations, and if he had the experi- 
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ence in examinations which would enable 
him to ask the questions and conduct the in- 
quiries best adapted to elicit the information 
sought. I lay great stress upon the latter 
point. Every one who has had much experi- 
ence in the trial of cases, either as a lawyer, 
party, witness, or juryman, knows how much 
more searching the questions are that are put 
by a lawyer of acuteness and experience 
than those which are put by a man—it may 
be of equal or greater learning,—but lacking 
in the particular experience required. Lord 
Bacon said that judicious investigation was 
half of science. The ability to conduct a ju- 
dicious investigation is certainly not univer- 
sal. Equally certain is it that this ability 
can be trained and developed. 

It follows, therefore, that a man whose 
whole business is that of an investigator 
may fairly be expected to conduct a more 
thorough and searching examination than 
one who takes up the business én the interval 
of many and varied occupations. The tests 
employed in the administration of the system 
are briefly these: 

In the first place the applicant must sign 
a statement giving his name, age, experience 
and other matters relating to his general 
character and to his fitness for the particular 
position, appointment to which he seeks. He 
is required to furnish vouchers as to his char- 
acter. This paper is filed in the Civil Service 
Department. In due course the applicant 
receives notice that an examination is to be 
had. 

Applicants are constantly appearing, who 
share what seems to be the prevailing idea 
that the subject matter of the examination 
is something quite different from that in- 
volved in the question of fitness for the par- 
ticular place. The impression often develops 
that these examinations are only scholastic. 
So they are, when the requirements are 
scholastic. A bookkeeper is examined in 
bookkeeping. A copyist is examined in hand- 
writing and in spelling. A clerk who has to 
make abstracts of letters, or to keep files of 
documents, is required to make an abstract 
of some paper, and to show how it should be 


folded, indorsed and filed. 

When Colonel Waring was Street Cleaning 
Commissioner, he reported to the City Com- 
mission that he needed the services of a 
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clerk who could foot up rapidly and with ac- 
curacy long columns of figures, running up 
into the millions. Before he gave us this in- 
formation experience of one or two clerks 
that had been furnished from our Depart- 
ment had shown that while they were excel- 
lent in other branches of clerical work, they 
were not sufliciently quick and accurate for 
the particular thing that Waring required. 
Immediately we learned what was needed, 
we-had an examination that would test that 
particular quality, and furnished a clerk who 
was entirely satisfactory. 

This leads me to say that heads of depart- 
ments are very often to blame for not fur- 
nishing the Civil Service Commission with 
suflicient information as to the qualifications 
required for a particular vacancy. It is im- 
possible for an examiner to comply with the 
requirements of the law, and test the fitness 
of a particular applicant for a particular 
position, unless he knows exactly what the 
duties of the position are. Whenever these 
are known, the question of fitness can al- 
ways be ascertained by examination. 

A question that is often put, even by sin- 
cere persons, is this: We admit that the 
qualifications of a clerk or bookkeeper can 
be tested by examination. But how can you 
test by any written examination, qualifica- 
tions which have nothing to do with writ- 
ing ? I answer this by a statement of ‘an 
examination that the New York Commission 
conducted for the position of Inspector of 
‘Provisions supplied to the Department of 
Charities and Correction. . We obtained from 
the Department a number of samples of the 
different provisions which were to be sup- 
plied under contract to the hospitals, work- 
houses and other public institutions. We ob- 
tained other samples of the same articles, but 
of different qualities and values, and had the 
samples numbered. We called upon the ap- 
plicants to compare with the samples fur- 
nished by the Department the samples of 
goods obtained elsewhere, and the Examiner 
marked the applicants according to the ac- 
curacy of the examination thus conducted. 

This leads me to point out the importance 
of obtaining the services of examiners spe- 
cially qualified for the particular line of ex- 
amination. In the service of a great city 
like New York or Chicago the variety of 
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employment is boundless. Besides the cleri- 
cal and bookkeeping department, there is a 
great medical and engineering staff. There 
is a great Law Department. Numerous 
steamers are used by the city. Great num- 
bers of sick, poor, those accused of crime and 
those convicted of minor offenses, are to be 
fed and housed and clothed. The spacious 
gardens and groves which we call parks are 
to be maintained and improved. 

In the City of New York it has always been 
the practice to employ expert assistance for 
any special examinations requiring peculiar 
expert knowledge. In examinations for the 
Police Department from a very early date a 
physical examiner was employed, who had 
made a special study of the ascertainment of 
not merely whether a particular human body 
was free from defects, but whether it was 
vigorous, athletic and likely to endure hard- 
ship and exposure. In an examination for 
head landscape gardener of the Central Park 
we called in the services of Professor Sar- 
gent, of Cambridge. On the regular list of 
examiners there is an architect and a civil 
engineer. In short, in any proper adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service system it is es- 
sential to pay the utmost attention to the 
selection of examiners and to provide, if nec- 
essary, special expert assistants. 

No economy is more short-sighted or more 
sure to be attended with injurious results 
than that which cuts down the expense of 
administration of the Civil Service Depart- 
ment of the Government. In no respect has 
Congress been more niggardly than in its 
appropriations for the expenses of this im- 
portant department. 

The question is often asked: How can you 
test the qualities of efficiency and good judg- 
ment ? I answer: By putting questions, the 
answers to which will require the exercise 
of those qualities. We submitted to Captain 
Williams and other candidates for promotion 
to the rank of Inspector of Police a state- 
ment of a critical situation in a supposed 
riot, and asked each what he would do under 
such circumstances. We asked candidates 
for Civil Service Examiner to draw papers to 
test the qualifications of candidates for cer- 
tain specified positions, and to rate other 
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papers. Candidates for the position of plumb- 
er or mason were sent to the Trade School 
and set at doing a job in their own trade 
under the supervision of' a competent fore- 
man. 

Yhen on the point of character, besides re- 
quiring letters of recommendation from re- 
spectable citizens, we had a character ex- 
aminer, whose business it was to visit 
personally the references of candidates for 
responsible ‘positions, and ascertain how far _ 
their oral statements corresponded with 
those in their letters. 

When all this is done, and candidates are 
rated, the successful ones are placed on an 
eligible list in the order of merit. When a 
vacancy exists the three highest names are 
sent to the appointing power. This gives as 
much scope to the personal element as it is 
safe to give. And finally all appointments 
are made on probation. The chief can deter- 
mine by actual observation of the proba- 
tioner’s work whether he does it ‘well. At 
the end of the probation there is an absolute 
right to drop a person whose work is un- 
satisfactory. Very seldom is this right exer- 
cised. As a rule the examinations perform 
their function and furnish competent men. 

A head of department once complained to 
us that the system prevented him from re- 
moving some of his clerks. No, we said, it 
does not interfere with your power of re- 
moval. His reply was significant: What is 
the use of that if I can’t put my own men in 
their place ? 

This is the key to the whole situation. Well 
conducted examinations supply fit candi- 
dates, and if none but fit candidates selected 
by open competition can be appointed, there 
is little danger of abuse in removals. And 
when the public is assured that the examina- 
tions are fair and judicious, there are al- 
Ways competent candidates. Rarely do the 
fittest men possess political influence, or are 
willing to stoop to seek a place by such un- 
worthy means. " The true American system 
of competition, open to all citizens of good 
character, and conducted under the direction 
of honest and skillful examiners, gives the 
people the best service, and will raise im- 


measurably the standard of official morality. 
New York Ciry. 








A Talk to Nurses.* 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


THE relations of the nurse to the household 
are twofold in character—those to the sick 
and those to the well. You are taught in 
your training schools how to take care of 
your patient more thoroughly, perhaps, than 
you are taught huw to adjust yourself to the 
family of which you become suddenly a for- 
eigh member. Perplexing situations may 
arise, common to all families; many will de- 
velup peculiar to individual families. 

lor one thing, whatever else is doubtful, 
your clear duty is to make yourself a pleas- 
ant element in the family life. Jar the ma- 
chinery as little as possible. Conform to the 
customs of the house. Do not enter it as a 
tyrant, nor wish to rule it.as a.queen. Be a 
blessing, not a discipline. Bring calm, not 
sterms. Study the peculiarities of the fam- 
ily, its social standing, its traditions. Do not 
dash across these by any preconceived no- 
‘tions as to the rights or principles of your 
calling. Do not, necessarily, expect in the 
house with a large domestic staff, and with 
ceremonious habits, the same position that 
you would find, as a matter of course, in that 
which keeps but one maid or none at all. 
Adapt yourself. Be pleasantly adroit. Have 
tact and good nature. Do not, above all else, 
expect to be entertained by the family. 

I may perplex the sympathies of four-fifths 
of the class listening to these words, if I say 
that, were I a professional nurse I should be 
very grateful if the circumstances of the 
family were such as would admit of their 
sometimes serving my meals to me apart 
from themselves. This is not usually pos- 
sible, and it would be a great luxury to ask; 
but, if it were convenient, I should consider 
it an unmitigated privilege. Keep.the friends 
of the patient most at ease, and you offer, in 
so far, the best chances to the patient. If the 
family are happiest personally to entertain 
you, allow them to do so, by all means. You 
may become, and may deserve to become, 
one of their life-long friends. But if you find 





* From an address to the Training School of the 
Hospital in Newton, Mass. 
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a family less socially inclined, more self- 
centered, or more preoccupied, if they would 
be most comfortable by themselves, if you 
strike a nervous, overwrought, or devotedly 
clannish family group, why not adjust your- 
selves to the case ? 

Thoughtfulness and cordial good sense will 
meet such questions. I shall not forget how 
grateful I was once to a nurse—not otherwise 
especially attractive or memorable—who 
came to my sick-room voluntarily, when a 
family Christmas dinner party was arranged, 
without my presence, and asked if she might 
not take her dinner apart from the others. 
Surprised at the proposition I felt myself 
obliged to protest. But she carried her point, 
like a woman of sense; and the whole family 
respected her for it, while they were left at 
liberty to discuss family matters with a free- 
dom on which she would have been a fetter. 

One of the most difficult but one of the 
most important points in the practical life 
of a nurse you will find to be her relation 
to the servants of the family in which she 
ministers. She may make more mischief, or 
save more, by her wisdom and sense in the 
way she treats this important and sensitive 
class of people than in almost any other way 
possible while she is a member of the house- 
hold that ske never knew before. and never 
may again. i knew of a nurse taken from 
a hospital, which I will not name in this con- 
nection, who threw a distressed and, over- 
burdened home wholly out of gear by one act 
of thougitlessuess. She was in the habit of 
dining with the family, but something made 
it impossible for her to leave the sick-room 
till the meal was finished. The maid,—a 
neat, self-respecting American woman—was 
also in the habit of occupying the dining- 
room, tho not until the family that she 
served had left it. The two met, accidentally 
and naturally, at the same table. When the 
maid took her seat the nurse left hers, retired 
in a huff without her dinner, and plunged 
the house into one of those domestic storms 
which must exhaust the care-laden well, and 









the sick. Words are not needed to condemn 
the childish mistake made by this nurse. 
That was not the way to assert her “ posi- 
tion.” Her social standing was not raised, 
but lowered by this folly. She was the less 
of a lady for it, not more. True self-respect 
would have regarded the exceptional inci- 
dent sweetly and have ignored it. No fam- 
ily acquainted with this case would wish to 
call that nurse, if it could be helped. Who 
could say what mine she might spring under 
a troubled roof ? In the present state of do- 
mestic service that one act was enough to 
have sent the average cook straightway out 
of the house, leaving her “ notice’? behind 
her. Then what ? 

Let me remind you just here, that among 
the subtle sociological changes taking place 
in the domestic world to-day there is a 
marked tendency toward the employment of 
a high and higher class of women in house- 
hold service. There is chaos enough to make 
us thoughtful, but the movement is not all 
toward anarchy and misery. -Hundreds of 
ladies are refusing to accept the service of 
the ignorant, the slatternly and the unprin- 
cipled, and are engaging that of the upright, 
- the self-respecting, sometimes even of the 
educated. Hundreds of women are ready to 
enter kitchens and serve in dining-rooms 
who would not have considered such:a step 
possible fifteen years ago. Some time since 
I advertised for a woman to do the house- 
work of my family, and received eighty ap- 
plications, of which not more than two or 
three were from professional servants. 
Dressmakers, clerks, saleswomen, widows, 
nurses, stenographers, respectable American 
women by the score were ready to ask ad- 
mission to a home where they would be well 
treated, and ‘perform its roughest duties. 
The widow of a physician, a well-bred lady, 
herself accustomed in her past life to her 
own servants, applied to a suburban house- 
hold for permission to carry on its domestic 
work. The same day brought a similar re- 
quest from a teacher educated in three of 
our leading institutions—one, a college. I 
want you to understand that the word “ ser- 
vant” no longer defines, It may mean a 
rough emigrant, who but lately emptied her 
tea-cup on the earthen floor of her father’s 
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cabin. But.it may mean refinement, intelli- 

gence and other qualities which you should 
recognize accordingly. In the chaotic condi- 
tion of American society many a woman in 
domestic service to-day may be as well-born 
or as well-educated as her employer. An ap- 
plicant for the situation of a cook once 
apologized to me for the mis-spelling of a 
reference from her late employer. Place 
yourself for a moment in the position of such 
women. See how galling it might be. You 
can put them at ease by a few strokes of 
Christian tact. Or you can make them—and 
hence the whole family—wretched in so 
many ways which will occur to you that I 
do not need to take the time to mention them. 
One of the most successful nurses I ever 
knew said to me: “I expect to have to take 
to housework when I am between forty and 
fifty. The competition in our profession is so 
severe. + I began life as a working house- 
keeper, and I presume I shall end it like- 
wise.” 

Overborne by the terrible expenses of sick- 
ness, why should a burdened household pay 
out a couple of dollars every time for the 
laundry of a nurse who is receiving the full 
fee for trained service? Spare trouble. 
Spare feelings. Do not enter a stricken home 
thinking of yourself, but of the people who 
have already as much as they can bear, and 
usually more. Be lovable, gentle, unselfish. 
Cultivate the infinite .resources of tact. 
Make yourself as welcome to the domestic 
staif as you are necessary to the patient. In 
other words, be a Christian lady. When you 
leave your families, leave them regretting 
you as one of the angels who came to the 
door of the tent in the burden of the day. 
Be to them a charming memory. 

I have said nothing. to you on one subject 
on which you must have been addressed till 
the bloom is worn from it. Yet. were I to 
give free bridle to my choice, I could talk 
longer to you about it than on any other 
topic in which you are directly interested. I 
refer to the nature and value of sympathy. 
In a word, remember that human sympathy 
is a bottomless well, peculiar and sacred ac- 
cess to which is given to the healers of the 
race. Dip from it reverently, freely and 


warm-heartedly. Do not be afraid of it. Do 
not be dissuaded from it. Do not prop your- 
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self with. theories like the eminent physician 
who once said: “Sympathy? The sick 
should not have sympathy! It is as bad for 
them as chloral. It ought not to be given 
them.” Yet he was so far better than his 
words that he was one of the kindest of men, 
and I know at least one brave invalid who 
went to her grave believing him the gentlest 
of doctors. It is true that she was never a 
*mendicant on his sympathy. 

Remember that it is always well in deal- 
ing with the sick to be on the safe side of ex- 
pression. It is better to be a little too sorry 
for one case of hypochondria than not sorry 
enough for nine cases of genuine illness. It 
is better to be warm of heart and tender of 
speech than too cool, too critical and too 
cautious of tongue. All that you can do is so 
little, the most that you can offer is so small 
to the body and spirit into which the demons 
of disease have entered ! 

Remember that every personal peculiarity 
tells—your look, your manner, your tone. 
Your speech betrayeth you. The expression 
of your eyes may raise or lower a pulse. 
Make yourself a loving and lovable woman 
if you would be a great nurse. 

These are little things of which I have 
spoken to you; but the littleness of life is not 
to be parted from its largeness, and character 
is tested and success is formed by the man- 
ner in which we do or bear the small. Do 
not think that I would fasten your thovghts 


on the less to the neglect of the large. In-° 


truth it is only by maintaining wide horizons 
that you will attain any success that is worth 
working hard for. It is much to represent 
the ideal of your profession. May it be more 
to represent the ideal of yourselves! You 
hear a great deal said to you about the nobil- 
ity of your calling, and you should. A cer- 
tain romance colors it, and it ought. Keep 
the opalescent hues before your vision. Re- 
tain the beautiful mist about the prosaic 
facts. Think of your profession highly that 
it may make and keep you high. Dwell on 
it nobly that you may ennoble it. Suffer 
nothing in yourselves to mar the dreams of 


you that the sick have, and the weak, and 
the lonely, and those who need you most. 
“It is so easy to get money,” said General 
Gordon,—he who never stirred a principle 
by the breadth of a pen-stroke to please the 
world, or anything that was therein,—“ It is 
so easy to make money by lowering our flag 
a little!” Do not lower your flag, come 
what may! That is the one thing for which 
we never forgive ourselves. 

Be womanly, whatever befall. Keep your 
sense of delicacy fine. Suffer nothing in the 
peculiar strain of your lives to blunt your 
perception of the clear and the clean. Never 
play with moral emergencies, trusting to 
your own strength to come out of them. The 
terrible solemnity of the moral struggle may 
turn the play into deadly earnest for any of 
us, at any time, and anywhere. Be true to 
the dreams of your youth. Be true to the 
purest and strongest ideal ever held of you 
by the best and dearest being whom you ever 
knew and loved. 

To heal the hurt, you need more than pro- 
fessional education. You need a noble per- 
sonality, trustworthy, strong and sweet. 
Keep it, if you were born with it. Attain it, 
if you were not. 

Others have addressed you in more flatter- 
ing words than I; but, believe me, no one 
can go beyond me in respect for your profes- 
sion, or for yourselves. Others have re- 
minded you less of the practical aspects of 
your lives. But, trust me, no one has higher 
visions of their beautiful possibilities. These 
reach far toward the depths of human mis- 
ery and rise far toward the hights of hu- 
man happiness. You hold in your hands one 
of the most delicate solian lyres on which 
God ever suffers the storms of life to play,— 
the body and soul of the sick. Touch lightly, 
for you smite sacred strings. 

Kneel before you touch; and ask that He 
who healed in Galilee may teach you how to 
tread the dim world of human suffering in 
which you have elected to walk softly all 
your days. 

‘ Newton Center, Mass 
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NOTHING is plainer to any one who comes 
into touch with public sentiment in the West 
than that the silver sentiment is steadily de- 
clining year by year. The evidences of this 
decline are numerous. No public men, ex- 
cept Bryan, Towne and two or three others, 
now talk of the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one as essential for na- 
tional prosperity. No prominent newspapers 
now give any space in their columns to the 
advocacy of the double standard theory. 
There is no ardent discussion of the old ques- 
tion in local or State conventions; and, altho 
the platforms of such conventions frequently 
contain a resolution reaffirming the Chicago 
platform of 1896, such resolutions are evi- 
dently put in from political motives and’not 
to express an earnest conviction. Finally, 
one never hears any talk on the money ques- 
tion among people on trains, or in hotel lob- 
bies, or on the streets. The farmers of the 
West are now convinced that it was a polit- 
ical humbug to attribute the low prices of 
farm products which prevailed in recent 
years to the gold standard, as Bryan did in 
his campaign of 1896. The wage-earners 
now see that the lack of steady employment 
and the low wages frdm which they suffered 
a few years ago did not proceed from any 
fault in the monetary system of the country, 
since now there is work for all at fair wages, 
altho there has been no change in the stand- 
ard or in the volume of money afloat. The 
business men are so busy to keep up with 
the increase in trade that they have no time 
to discuss fanciful theories about bimetallism 
and have lost all interest in Bryan and his 
doctrines. 

The free silver movement would be as thor- 
oughly dead as it is thoroughly discredited 
by the facts of the business situation were it 
not for the necessities of one of the great 
political parties of the country. Every posi- 
tion taken by its advocates in 1896 has been 
shown to be a false‘one by the -vents of the 
past three years, and every argument they 
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then advanced has been disproven. Yet free 
coinage as a party measure still survives, 
and is, I think, destined to play some part in 
the next Presidential contest. The Demo- 
cratic leaders in the West and South will not 
abandon it, because they believe that their 
party must hold on to it in order to have a 
chance of success at the election. Their plan 
of campaign is simple, and is not altogether 
foolish. The Chicago platform must be re- 
affirmed, they say, in order to secure the co- 
operation of the Populists, who believe in 
any and all kinds of cheap’money as a means 
to redistribute partially the wealth of the 
country by scaling down debts. The attach- 
ment of the Populists to free silver coinage 
is much deeper than that of the Democrats; 
and if Bryan and his pet issue should be 
dropped in 1900 they would probably nomi- 
nate him themselves and make a strong cam- 
paign on their own account for dollars of less 
value than gold. Evidently, the only chance 
of success in 1900 depends on keeping to- 
gether ali the forces which supported Bryan 
in 1896. The problem, say these Democratic 
politicians, is how to get a new increment of 
strength by the capture of Republican votes, 
and the plan proposed is to take strong 
ground azainst the trusts, and also to appeal 
to the anti-expansion sentiment, which ap- 
pears to be strong in New York and New 
England, with the expectation of thus adding 
enough electoral votes from the East to the 
old Bryan columns to make a majority. The 
expectation is that while it will be impossible 
to arouse much enthusiasm for the free sil- 
ver theory, it will also be impossible to get 
up such a determined opposition as was 
manifested in 1896. Interest on both sides of 
the question has evidently abated and been 
replaced by interest in newer issues. While 
no great uprising of the debtor classes, the 
distressed business men, the dissatisfied 
farmers and of the unemployed laborers, can 
again be counted on in favor of the silver 
standard, there will also be no uprising of 
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the creditor classes and the salaried men 
and well employed laborers against it. 
Thus, with a new and vital issue at the front, 
such as a war upon the trusts that are sup- 
pressing competition and getting consumers 
by the throat, it will be possible to gain Re- 
publican votes and at the same time hold the 
Populists in line, and also all the other 
fanatics who have made a political gospel 
out of the ery of sixteen to one. 

I expect to see this plan prevail in the 
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Democratic national convention next year 
and to see Bryan nominated and the Chicago 
platform readopted; but I do not expect to 
see free silver made the leading issue, except 
in the Rocky Mountain States and in the 
most benighted regions of the South, where 
the new facts about the increased production 
of gold and the general prosperity of busi- 
ness have not yet penetrated the public con- 
sciousness. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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THE name Cardinal is very ancient, and not 
peculiarly Roman. Cardinalis was a term 
used by the ante-Nicene writers ‘to describe 
the fixed, irremovable clergy, who were the 
hinges or pivots (cardines) on which the ad- 
ministration of the Church turned. In proc- 
ess of time this title was disused elsewhere, 
and became peculiar to the Church of Rome. 
There it was applied to the priests of the 
parish churches, and perhaps even earlier to 
the deacons. These deacons, contrary to the 
customs elsewhere in the early centuries, 
were fourteen in number. The cause of this 
appears to be the municipal organization of 
Rome, which Augustus had divided, into 


fourteen “regions,” and a deacon was set, 


over each of these to act as the almoner of 
the Church. 

For a long time there were no cardinal 
bishops, nor is it clear just when or how that 
rank came to be established. There were 
certain bishops near Rome, who, from an 
early time, sustained close relations with the 
Roman bishop, sitting with him in synod 
and the like. Gradually as his power in- 
creased, theirs declined; and in the eleventh 
century we find six such bishops (Portus, 
Ostia, Praeneste, Sabina, Tusculum, Albano), 
holding their sees by the direct appointment 
of the Pope, and having the title of cardinal. 
In the present state of knowledge, a more 
detailed account of the early stages of the 
cardinalate cannot be given. 

Certain other facts are known to us, how- 


ever, that explain how these cardinals came 
in later times to be the compact body known 
as a college (colleyitum, an association of men 
possessing common powers and rights), and 
how their functions as assistants of the Pope 
in the government of the Church originated. 
A synodical decree of 833 bade the cardinals 
meet with the Roman bishop every week at 
his palace to consult with him regarding the 
welfare of the Church. Here we have, plain- 
ly, the beginning of the Consistory. In 872 
John VII convoked some of the cardinals in 
monthly sessions devoted to reform of the 
clergy and the hearing of grievances. This 
is, without doubt, the origin of the Congrega- 
tions under which the administration of the 
Church has been conducted for many Cen- 
turies. 

But of course the chief question of interest 
is, How did the Roman cardinals come to be 
the sole electors of the bishop of Rome, who 
claims to be not only bishop of his single 
diocese, but head of the universal Church of 
Christ and pastor of all Christians? There 
is an evident incongruity between this wide 
claim and election by a local clergy that 
could not fail to be observed. How was this 
difficulty met and surmounted? The answer 
to this question is a very interesting bit of 
history. 

It may safely be assumed that in the first 
three centuries the Church of Rome had no 
peculiar customs in the election of its bishop. 
The few facts known to us confirm this 















wholly probable assumption. 
custom in the Church at large seems to have 
been for bishops to name their successors; 
but this was soon found to be open to seri- 
ous objections and canon 23 of the council 
of Antioch (341) forbids it, and lays down the 
rule that no bishop shall be appointed save 
by a synod, with the approval of “neighbor- 
ing bishops. The principle of election we 
find actually in operation in Rome at the time 
of the Novatian schism, A.“D. 251. This we 
learn from a letter of Cyprian, in which he 
describes at length the process by which Cor- 
nelius, the successful rival of Novatian, at- 
tained the Roman episcopate. The bishop 
was then chosen by the Roman clergy, but it 
was already customary also to ask the people 
to approve the choice by their acclamations 
—on the precedent of I Tim. 3:7, the bishop 
“must have a good report of them that are 
without.” 

This continued to be the method of election, 
with little change, for several centuries. Leo 
I speaks of the necessary formalities in the 
choice of a bishop as ‘“ the desires (vota) of 
the citizens, the approval of the people, the 
decision (arbitrium) of the nobles, the election 
of the clergy.” A synod held during his pon- 
lificate (449) ruled that the bishop should be 
chosen by the vote of all the clergy; or, if 
they were divided, of a majority. The most 
important change in the procedure, from the 
time of Leo to the eleventh century, was the 
imposition by Justinian of the rule that the 
approbation of the emperor was necessary 
to the full validity of an election. When the 
Western empire was revived, by the corona- 
tion of Charles the Great in 800, it was nat- 
ural that a similar rule should be established. 

In a method of election so simple in prin- 
ciple and so little hedged about by strict rules 
or precedents, it is evident that there were 
unlimited possibilities of irregular and tur- 
bulent proceedings. Such things in fact did 
occur so often in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries that an effort was finally made at reform 
by the Roman synod of 898, which enacted 
that thenceforth the election should be made 
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by the cardinal bishops and clergy, in the , 


presence of the Senate; while the consecra- 
tion should take place in the presence of the 
deputies of the emperor. 

Such remained substantially the method of 
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election until the time of Hildebrand. There 
were not only inherent difficulties in this pro- 
cedure—turmoils in Rome, for example, that 
not infrequently made anything like an elec- 
tion simply impossible—but more and more 
as tthe Papacy enlarged the scope of its au- 
thority and its claims, the election of a Pope 
by a local clergy was seen to be an anomaly. 
If the Pope was to have authority over the 
universal Church he must in some way be 
made to represent the universal Church. 
Such a thing could not be done at a stroke, 
but a beginning must be made. 

It was made by Nicholas II in his bull of 
April 13, 1059. ‘ In nomine Domini,” in which 
it is decreed that the cardinal bishops alone 
are to elect; the other cardinals being called 
upon to give their adhesion, the inferior 
clergy and people to add their consent. For 
the first time it is also provided that, if the 
election is not pessible at Rome, it may be 
held in any other convenient place by the 
cardinal bishops and a few clerics and lay- 
men associated with them. The tradition is 
in every way credible that ascribes the in- 
spiration of this document to Hildebrand, as 
the power behind the Papal throne. Any 
other origin of it would, in truth, be incredi- 
ble. He was the one man of the age capable 
of inspiring-such an alteration in the pro- 
cedure of Papal elections. For, two things 
are to be noted with reference to this de- 
cree: It reduces the ancient privilege of the 
people of Rome to a practical nullity; and 
it dissociates the Papacy from the one lo- 
eality with which it had hitherto been iden- 
tified. True, election elsewhere than in Rome 
was recognized only in case of necessity; 
but that an election could take place any- 
where else. under any circumstances what- 
ever, and still be valid, was a new and most 
important principle added to the law of 
the Papacy. It was the dream of Hilde- 
brand to make of the Pope a world ruler, the 
head of the Church universal. Through this 
bull he has at least made the Papacy, as to 
its fundamental law, no longer a Roman, but 
a universal institution. 

The principle of imperial approval is still 
recognized in this bull, but as a personal 
privilege rather than as an official right. It 
pertains to the then emperor, Henry II, and 
to any of his successors to whom the same 
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privilege may thereafter be granted by the 
Pope. As a matter of fact, Hildebrand was 
the last Pontiff to seek the confirmation of 
the Emperor. During the contest begun by 
him, known as the war of investitures, the 
Popes disdained to ask for confirmation by 
hostile emperors, and the silence on this: sub- 
ject of the Concordat of Worms (1122), with 
which the long struggle closed, indicates an 
abandonment of this claim by the emperors 
that is none the less definite because it is 
tacit. 

The next step in the evolution of the car- 
dinals is a plainer recognition in Papal legis- 
lation of the changes that Hildebrand had 
in fact, though not in form, introduced into 
the procedure. Accordingly, with the advice 
and consent of the Third Lateran Council 
(1179), Alexander III proclaimed that elec- 
tion should thenceforth be by two-thirds of 
the cardinals. Nothing is said of clergy and 
people this time; they now disappear wholly 
as electors and the College of Cardinals is 
definitely constituted as the solé elective 
body. Hildebrand’s ideal of the universal 
and international character of the Papacy 
thus becomes the undisputed law of the 
Church. This legislation was confirmed by 
the action of the second council of Lyons, in 
1274, and Gregory X thereupon’ proclaimed 
the constitution Ubi periculum, which settled 
all the essential features of a Papal election, 
as they have continued to this day. 

But one important step now remained to be 
taken, the definite constitution of the college 
itself. The number of cardinals, at this time 
and for several centuries later, remained in- 
determinate. There were violent fluctua- 
tions. Nicholas III was chosen Pope in 1277 
by four cardinal priests and three deacons. 
This was an extreme case, to be sure, but 
not so extreme as one might hastily con- 
clude; for elections by ten or twelve car- 
dinals were by no means infrequent. Evi- 
dently such elections could not in any sense 
represent the universal Church; they were as 
completely hostile to the theory of Hilde- 
brand as those elections by the local clergy 
that he had set himself to reform. In the 
sixteenth century several Pontiffs increased 
the number of cardinals; but it remained for 
Sixtus V, in his celebrated bull “ Postquam 
verus ille,’ of December 13, 1586, to fix the 
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number at seventy, in remembrance, of the 
seventy elders who assisted Moses (Ex. 
24:1, 9; Num. 11:16, 24, 25). The seventy 
were to be composed perpetually of six car- 
dinal bishops and fourteen cardinal deacons 
(these numbers corresponding to the oldest 
traditions of Rome) and fifty cardinal priests 
—a number that seems to have no signifi- 
cance, being merely what is required to com- 
plete the count of seventy. 

Subsequent Papal legislation regarding the 
college, of which there has been a great deal, 
has concerned itself wholly with questions of 
detail regarding the performance of its func- 
tions. In other words, it is directed to the con- 
stitution and conduct of that meeting of the 
Cardinals known as the Conclave. None of 
this later legislation has altered the lines upon 
which the development of the college had 
proceeded up to the time of Sixtus V; and in 
all essentials it remains to our day what he 
made it. 

A word ought to be added regarding the 
appointment of cardinals, tho there has 
been no evolution or even change. From the 
time there began to be cardinal clergy at all 
they: have been appointed by the Pope per- 
sonally. An appointment may not be an- 
nounced for a time, and in that case it is said 
to be in petto (in pectore). Announcement of 
the appointment, or “creation,” of cardinals 
is made in Consistory, and there are many 
ceremonies to be observed before the ap- 


.pointee is fully inducted into his office. Car- 


dinals are not ordained or consecrated, how- 
ever, for the cardinalate is not regarded as 
an order, but an office. They are held to 
have a social rank equal to that of reigning 
princes, and take precedence of all ecclesias- 
tics save the Pope. Honors and privileges 
of many kinds have been added to them—by 
Innocent IV they were granted the right to 
wear the red hat with pendent tassels, long 
regarded as their special badge, to which ~ 
Paul II added a purple robe. By Urban VITi 
the title of “ Hminentissimi’’? was conferred. 
and they have also the right to be addressed 
as “Reverendissimi.” There are distinctions of 
rank among the cardinals themselves also; 
the bishops ranking first, then priests, then 
deacons; and among those of each order there 
is rank according to seniority. 
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In the South Pacific. 


By the Rev. Francis M. Price, D.D. 


(Dr. Price is a missionary of the American Board who has been for many years in the Caroline Islands 
and is now in this country on furlough. He is well acquainted with the different groups in the Pacific.— 
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THE occupation of Guam by the United 
States means the extension of American 
influence to the other islands of the Mari- 
anas and to the Carolines, which are not far 
away. Guam is only 600 miles from Ruk in 
the Central Carolines, and already trade is 
taking a decided move in that direction. Two 
American schooners regularly visit these is- 
lands for the purpose of trade, and one 
sails directly from San Francisco to Guam. 
If, as now seems probable, the United States 
should acquire possession of Kusaie by a 
fair exchange with Germany, she would not 
only have a gem of an island for a conveni- 
ent coaling and cable station, but her respon- 
sibilities and opportunities would be greatly 
increased in the South Seas. Kusaie is 3,000 
miles from Honolulu, the nearest island to 
us of the Caroline group, and 1,300 miles 
from Guam. It is a beautiful, high island 
with fine harbors, and stands alone, being 
150 miles from the nearest inhabited island. 

Germany might well cede to us by a fair 
exchange the Ruk lagoon and all the islands 
to the eastward in that group, for they are 
largely Americanized and profess a love for 
the land from which they received their re- 
ligion and first impressions of a Christian 
civilization. American missionaries have 
been in these islands for 47 years. They 
gave the people their alphabet, reduced their 
language to writing, translated the New 
Testament and portions of the Old Testa- 
ment into their language, trained teachers, 
established schools, prepared text books for 
them, and, yielding to a clamorous desire 
on the part of the natives, taught them the 
English language. A. little knowledge of 
English is widely diffused among the peo- 
ple; it is the language of trade. 

Naturally, then, they would have-come 
under American control, but he who 
“taketh up the isles as a very little thing” 
has ordered it otherwise, and the mission- 





aries have done their work poorly if the 
people they have taught are not better fitted 
for their teaching to become citizens of any 
Christian government. There is no doubt 
but that the natives of the thirty islands 
which have Christian teachers will welcome 
German rule and regard the governor as 
their father, save, perhaps, in Ponape, where 
Spanish misrule has exasperated the people. 
The German Government may be assured 
that the missionaries will co-operate with 
them to secure this desirable result. 

It. would be easy for one who has lived 
among the people to give advice, but it is 
not desirable; facts, however, are always in- 
structive. 

There is no question but that the Spanish 
authorities, when they came in possession of 
the Caroline Islands, desired to give the peo- 
ple a good government. Their public meas- 
ures were pacific, not to say generous. They 
levied no taxes, imposed no political bur- 
dens, and demandeéc no service. They paid 
salaries to the principal chiefs on Ponape 
to secure their co-operation and established 
free schools. When the Quiros made a tour 
of the islands in 1895 the governor gave gifts 
of cloth, food and tobacco to all the chiefs, 
and by his kind treatment won golden opin- 
ions from all. Why, then,:did they not suc- . 
ceed ? 

The answer is twofold: First, they failed 
to recognize that the natives have an un- 
written code of laws and morals which it 
is not safe to violate. The utter contempt 
with which some of these officers regarded 
the natives both revealed a woful igno- 
rance of their character and unfitted them 
for being their rulers. The natives have 
their code of morals. They are just as quick 
to resent any violation of this code as they 
are prone to violate it themselves. They 
have a law of land tenure. Hach commu- 
nity has its recognized boundary, and every 
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man’s land is held by a title assured to him 


by general consent. Even a chief may not-. 


violate this law with impunity. 

Another law is that the women of every 
community belong exclusively to that com- 
munty, and that a man has a right to his 
own wife so long as he retains her. Wars 
are constantly arising among the heathen 
natives through violation of these laws. The 
Spanish violated both of them. They took 
land which the natives had not conceded to 
them, and they were notoriously impure. 
An intelligent native said to me that he had 
never seen anything in heathenism- equal 
to the wickedness he had seen in the Span- 
ish colony. They got possession of beauti- 
ful native girls (doubtless by paying their 
parents for them, and with their full con- 
sent, but this did not alter the character of 
the act in the eyes of the natives), and lived 
with them in open sin. The people regarded 
their rulers as immoral and lawless, and 
Were exasperated at conduct which they 
could not correct. It is safe to say that the 
South Sea islanders will never yield willing 
obedience to rulers whose moral characters 
they cannot respect. 

Another cause of failure was that they 
did not realize what every school teacher in 
America knows, that a lax hand destroys 
the power to govern by destroying respect 
for the governor. A government just and 
humane must be firm. It must, in some way, 
be a terror to evil-doers. The natives did 
not believe that the Spanish could enforce 
their laws. The fact that they paid money 
to the chiefs who did nothing in return was 
to them a confession of weakness, as was 
also their failure to mete out threatened 
punishment to fighting chiefs. 

In 1895 the Spanish man-of-war “ Quiros ”’ 
visited Ruk for the first time. Sefior Don 
José Pidal, a very genial man, who seemed 
kindly disposed to the natives, was then 
governor of the Eastern Carolines, and came 
on the ship. Calling the chiefs together, he 
exhorted them to cease from fighting among 
themselves, persuaded opposing factions to 
enter into a treaty of peace, admonished 
them that they would be severely punished 
if they disregarded his instructions, and 
said with great emphasis: “ The first chief 
that violates the words of this treaty by be- 
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ginning war -will be carried by my soldiers 
to Ponape and held a prisoner there.” The 
chiefs trembled at his words, and the effect 
was salutary; for six months ,there was 
neither war nor rumors of war. But the 
Caroline islander has a very short memory. 
The admonition of the governor was for- 
gotten and war was precipitated. The au- 
thorities were advised of this fact. Again 
the “ Quiros ” came, but bringing, this time, 
only the commander, who announced that 
he had come, not to punish offenders, but 
to persuade the fighting chiefs to make up 
their quarrel. His persuasions fell flat of 
course. The natives saw and despised the 
impotency of their rulers, and altho the com- 
mander secured a promise from them to re- 
frain from fighting they were engaged in 
open war while the “ Quiros” lay swing- 
ing at her anchor in the lagoon, and as she 
sailed away for Ponape the rattle of mus- 
ketry and the shouts of warriors announced 
the failure of her mission. Had a few of 
these recalcitrant chiefs been carried to 
Ponape and bound in prison according to 
the governor’s words, there can be no man- 
ner of doubt but that the war would have 
received its death blow on Ruk.» As it is 
now, a few men are continually stirring up 
strife, and as bold traders are unlawfully 
selling firearms and ammunition, and the 
natives are becoming skilled in handling 
guns, there is constant bloody warfare in 
which many are being killed. One small 
and beautiful island has been almost en- 
tirely depopulated by war since the last visit 
of the “ Quiros.” Is it any wonder that the 
chiefs, good and bad, have no respect for 
their rulers ? Bold men have torn down © 
the Spanish flag and trampled it under their 
feet, and some have seriously contemplated 
entering into a warfare against the Spanish. 

In the 16 islands of the Ruk Lagoon there 
are more than 100 chiefs who exert individ. 
ually a large influence in their respective 
communities, and, as a whole (they cannot 
be designated ‘a body” for they are not 
united), they stand for the weal or woe of 
the people. The chief says whether his peo- 
ple shall have a Christian teacher, and with 
him usually rests the deciding vote in their 
councils. I have talked with many of these 
chiefs on matters affecting public good, and 











I believe that, with the exception of five or 
six men, they desire a strong, tho kindly, 
hand over them. They recognize and ad- 
mit the benefits of the Christian religion 
because it is as they say, “the religion of 
life,’ while their old way was “the relig- 
ion of death.” And altho the acceptance of 
a teacher by any chief means a virtual rev- 
olution and the transfer of much power of 
the chief to the teacher, nearly all the chiefs 
in these 16 islands desire teachers. One man 
sent money to the missionary begging that 
he would send, in return, a teacher that his 
people might walk in “the ‘way of life” 
rather than in the “old way of death.” 
Plainly these chiefs realize their needs; and 
just as plainly do they know that deliver- 
ance must, come from outside. At present, 
when a chief receives a teacher, other chiefs 
who are his enemies declare war against 
him and endeavor to secure the expulsion of 
the teacher. I know one chief, who, having 
received a teacher, fortified his place and 
sent word to his old enemies that he had 
decided to follow the teaching of the Chris- 
tion religion, and would never again invade 
their domains, but that he and his people 
were ready to defend themselves against at- 
tack. He was let alone. Sometimes a chief 
will say: ‘“‘ We will receive a teacher here if 
you will secure the consent of our neighbors 
to receive one at the same time, so that they 
will not make war upon us.” 

It is easy to see what a good government 
may do for these people. If the German 
Government will buy up the guns now in 
the hands of the natives, paying a reason- 
able price for them in cloth and other useful 
articles, prohibit the sale of deadly weapons, 
and punish, mercifully, offenders against just 
laws, they will confer a great boon upon 


thousands that are now spending their time - 


and strength in killing one another; and 
that, too, without the shedding of blood. 
Fierce, cruel and treacherous as the Caro- 
line islanders are in war, they are easily in- 
fluenced and respond quickly to kind treat- 
ment and Christian teaching. Aroused by 
acts of injustice, or justice not tempered with 
mercy, they commit deeds of shocking 
cruelty; once assured that their rulers are 
worthy of respect and are interested in the 
welfare of their people, they will regard 
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them as their fathers and endeavor to please 
them. 

Commercially, these islands can never be 
of very great importance. Last year the 
Caroline group exported copra, beech-le-mer, 
ivory nuts, ete.,;to the value of about, $50,- 
000, and their imports of cotton cloth, guns, 
ammunition and tobacco amounted to much 
more. With very few exceptions, the low 
coral islands are producing all they are ¢ca- 
pable of producing. In the high islands there 
is a comparatively large amount of unim- 
proved land. Many islands are without in- 
habitants through intimidation on acount 
of war. In the islands where Christianity 
has restrained from vice the people are in- 
creasing rapidly, and their places are fast 
becoming too narrow for them. Already 
they are beginning to look toward the high, 
islands for future homes. Intermarriages 
between these different islands are increas- 
ingly frequent, and the Christian religion 
is making them one people. Restrained from 
petty wars, the energies of the people will 
be exerted in planting and tilling the 
ground. Cocoanut trees will be planted in 
large numbers when there is reasonable as- 
surance that they will not be cut down by 
marauding parties; and, when rumors of 
war cease, sparsely settled districts and is- 
lands now without an inhabitant through 
intimidation, will swarm with the overflow 
from the more densely populated districts; 
churches and schools will spring up in every 
place, and songs of peace from this music- 
loving people will make melody in simple 
homes. , 

“ Return to your homes,” said an old chief 
a few years ago, in dismissing a council that 
had met to talk of war, “clear your land, 
plant your taro and cocoanuts and provide 
for your families; for we shall not war any 
more.” Engaged in these peaceful pursuits 
which the people really love, new industries 
will spring up, and sugar, coffee and cotton 
will be raised to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for our manufactures. 

Making allowance, however, for all possi- 
ble increase in products the amount of trade 
must be comparatively small, because the 
total area of land is so limited. The Chris- 
tian nations that rule these peoples should 
do so as “a trust for civilization, and with 
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a full sense of the responsibility which such 
a trust involves,’ without counting carefully 
the profit and loss. Germany has succeeded 
well ip the Marshall Islands, and it is our 
hope and expectation that she will succeed 
equally well in the Carolines.. : 

In the South Seas the name of our own 
country is widely familiar and stands for 
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all; for integrity of individual character 
and the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and every true American desires and ex- 
pects that her presence in those ends of the 
earth will justify the reputation which has 
preceded her, and that our flag, untarnished 
by change of place, will command the same 
respect under the Southern Cross as it ever 


justice, liberty, charity and equal rights to has under the Great Bear. 


LonspALg, R, I. 


Lyrics. 
By A. S. Poushkin.* 


Translated from the Russian by Madame Lenaide Ragozin, 


ECHO. 


To the roar of the beast in the dim forest-shade, 
To the blast of the horn in the deep woodland glade, 
To the far-away song of the blithe village maid, - 
To every sound, 
Thy answer is borne through the vibrating air 
In quick rebound. 


And thou hearest the voices of ocean and earth, 

Hear’st the thunder rejoice at the hurricane’s birth, 

And a ready response to all nature send’st forth, 
But findest none— 

O Poet! midst men such, too, is thy share, 
Apollo’s son ! 


GOLD AND STEEL. 


“ ALL is mine!” quoth the gold. 
“ All is mine !?’ quoth the steel. 
“T can buy!” quoth the gold. 
“T can take !” quoth the steel. 





*The centennial of the birth of this most famous Russian poet is being 
celebrated in Russia this month —Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 








In appointing men to office in the federal’ 


civil service two systems are now followed. 
One is prescribed by law and applies to cer- 
tain minor offices, which must be filled after 
open examinations have been held to test the 
merits of the applicants and without regard 
to their political affiliations. This is properly 
known as the merit system, ‘and wherever 
the law requiring it has been honestly ob- 
served in letter and spirit it has resulted 
in an efficient service, commanding the re- 
spect of all respectable men who have taken 
the trouble to inform themselves concerning 
it. Those oftices which it does not cover are 
filled under the other system, which is the 
outgrowth of party spirit and the weakness 
of human nature. Under it the appointments 
are reserved for a certain favored class, and, 
as a general statement, it may be said that 
no test of ability is exacted before the se- 
lections are made. This is the spoils system, 
and it is responsible for most of the evils 
which have so long afflicted our public serv- 
ice and our poiitics.. Whereas the merit sys- 
tem is wholly the creation of law, the spoils 
system has as the basis of its existence the 
absence of preventive law, and wherever the 
law does not require that the merit system 
shall prevail, there it will be found that the 
spoils system prevails. 

A question which will soon confront us and 
which the next Congress should settle is, 
Which of these systems shall be applied to 
the civil service of the outlying islands which 
have come under our control in consequence 
of our recent war with Spain? That we 
must establish a civil service in those islands 
in the near future is certain, altho the precise 
nature and extent of the service we cannot 
now foresee. Following the established cus- 
tom they are now exclusively under military 
control, but this condition of affairs should 
not, in the nature of things, long continue. 
It is not from a military training nor from 
the aspirations of trained military men that 
Wwe can reasonably hope to draw the best 


An Insular Civil Service. 
By Gaillard Hunt. 





material for creating and supervising an ac- 
ceptable civil service to meet new and un- 
usual conditions. In the militant govern- 
ments of Europe army officers often receive 
an education in civil administration, but it is 
not so in this country, where the army has 
always, in accordance with a fundamental 
principle, been subordinated to the civil 
power and habitualiy restricted to the exer- 
cise of purely military functions. It would 
be a great error to attempt to enlarge these 
functions by permanently engrafting civil 
service duties upon them. The temporary 
military exigencies of the occasion having 
been satisfied the authority in our insular ac- 
quisitions should pass to civilians and the 
mission of the army should be directed by 
them. 

The civil administration will, it is devoutly 
hoped, be largely intrusted to the inhabitants 
of the islands themselves, but that a consid- 
erable number of Americans must necessarily 
be employed to form and supervise the new 
service seems to be certain. It will require 
a complete reformation, for, with the pos- 
sible exception of Hawaii, none of the out- 
lying territories which have come under our 
protection has ever had any other than a 
civil service which has been wholly bad. 
Spain governed her colonies on the spoils sys- 
tem, with consequent official corruption and 
incompetency. The responsibility is upon us 
to substitute for this a service which shall be 
competent and pure. To accomplish this 
task we will require the services of men of 
unquestioned integrity of purpose, of wide 
knowledge and experience, and of-rare firm- 
ness and tact. We must read the future in 
the light of the past. When the time comes, 
and it will come soon, for the selection of the 
civilians who are to do the work, which must 
be done, we will have to choose between the 
two systems which we now follow and have 
followed in the past; and unless Congress 
shall provide a system of selection, based 
wholly upon ascertained merit, we shall have 
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a system based largely upon political spoils. 
It is not pleasant to think of the conse- 
quences that will follow if Congress should 
shirk the responsibility which clearly belongs 
to it in this vital matter. The new offices 
will be treated as the*old offices have been 
treated; our domestic politics will be further 
corrupted by adding to the material which 
corrupts them now; we will fail in our duty 
to the peoples whom we have annexed or 
who are under our protection; we will invite 
disaster to our new experiment at the very 
outset, and will substitute our incompetency 
for the incompetency which we have dis- 
placed. ‘But it may be said that, inasmuch 
as we are without experience in the task 
which we are now called upon to undertake, 
it will be impossible for us to find men who 
tan adequately fulfil the requirements. This 
may be so, but we can, at least, try to find 
them. We cannot reasonably expect to find 
them among men whose experience and as- 
pirations are bounded by considerations 
which affect the practical conduct of nomina- 
tions and elections to office; nor can we ex- 
pect them to be found for us by those upper 
politicians who now, as a matter of fact, se- 
lect so many of our executive officials, but 
* are not held directly responsible for them be- 
cause others have signed their commissions. 
We must look for the material for an insular 


civil service from entirely different classes 
of our population. 






THE optimist who feels that his yocation 
is slipping away would do well to takeatrain 
to Dayton, Ohio, and visit the works of the 
National Cash Register Company, as a pre- 
ventive of encroaching pessimism. 

A great factory system organized upon 
principles of brotherhood, openly professing 
the Golden Rule as its doctrine, advocating 
the care and training of men’s minds and 
spirits, while employing their hands, is so 
unique, so altogether captivating, that it 


would require not above half an hour’s in-* 


A .Twentieth Century Factory. 
By Rev. Edgar Whitaker Work, D.D. 
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We constantly see, under the spoils sys- 
tem, men appointed to represent American 
interests in foreign countries who speak not 
a word of foreign languages, and yet there 
are thousands of Americans from whom se- 
lections might be made who are good lin- 
guists; we see men appointed who know 
nothing of foreign trade and who are abso- 


lutely ignorant of international law, yet for- 


eign trade is the business of a large class of 
our citizens, and we have many students of 
international law. There are not many 
purely administrative offices under our Govy- 
ernment which could not be filled from those 
whose education, manifest tastes, studies or 
training have furnished reasonable ground 
for believing that they have the qualifica- 
tions which the positions demand. It is from 
these classes that the personnel of an insular 
civil service should be recruited. If the re- 
muneration is: respectable and the tenure of 
oftice reasonably secure, if promotions are 
promised as.a reward for zealous and 
intelligent performance of duty, if there 
is a system of appointment which shall 
eliminate as middlemen the office-brokers 
whose standards are primarily political, 
many men will be found willing to 
enter the service, with every prospect 
that they will soon render it efficient. The 
task before the next Congress should be sim- 
ply to frame a law with the object of bring- 
ing such men to the front. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 


spection most effectually to silence for the 
time being the loudest grumbler at modern 
industrial conditions. Quite the most unique 
thing about it all, too, is the naive confession 
by the company that they find business 
profit in what they are doing for their peo- 
ple. Enter the women’s dining hall on the 
upper floor of the Administration Building, 
or the “rest room,” or the bath rooms, or 
bicycle sheds, or the working-rooms, kept 
as clean as your mother’s kitchen, painted in 
Colonial yellow to be easy for the eye— 


















everywhere the same frank placard greets 
you—* It Pays.” 

The company pays good wages and gives 
unusual attention to matters of sanitation, 
cleanliness, light; ventilation, heating and 
ornamentation. The health of the employees 
is made a first consideration. Several years 
ago the president found a young woman 
heating coffee in a tomato can on a heater 
for the noon lunch. He promptly furnished 
a stove for heating lunches, and from this 
has grown the generous noon lunch provided 
to the young. women, at a cost of one cent. 
The dining room contains flowers, rugs, pic- 
tures, a piano, and a “rest room” adjoin- 
ing with couches and medicines. The lunch 
is estimated to cost three cents, but the com- 
pany figures that the increased efficiency of 
this department -amounts to five cents per 
person. The young women are required to 
wear white aprons and cuffs, which are fur- 
nished and laundered at the company’s ex- 
pense. They go to work an hour later than 
the men in the morning, and leave ten min- 
utes earlier in the evening. There is a ten- 
minute recess each morning and afternoon 
for calisthenics or rest. They also have reg- 
ular holidays. They receive ten hours’ pay 

_for eight hours’ work. The chairs have high 
backs and foot rests. The young women in 
the binderies and at the machines look as 
neat as high-school girls. The object lesson 
in cleanliness is too plain to be mistaken. 
The men work nine hours and a half with 
ten hours’ pay. Weekly baths are granted to 
all, on the company’s time. 

It is believed that pleasant surroundings 
are conducive to the economical production 
of good work, while they attract a much bet- 
ter class of workmen. 

The young men in the offices have the air 
of college students. Curtesy is exacted of 
all. 

Suggestion boxes are found here and there, 
and the best suggestions receive generous 
prizes. The employees receive full informa- 
tion by bulletin boards of the work of the 
company. The Advance Club is composed 
of officers, heads of departments, members 
of various committee’, and all foremen and 
their assistants.. This club meets regularly 
to consider complaints and suggestions. The 

factory has no superintendent, but is man- 
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aged by a Factory Committee of five experts 
in various lines of factory work. The sys- 
tem of prizes for suggestions calls forth the 
individuality and originality of each em- 
ployee. Only high-school graduates are em- 
ployed for office departments, and manual 
training is a prerequisite for some depart- 
ments. It has been announced that after the 
year 1915 no one will be employed who has not 
altended a Kindergarten in childhood, 

When visitors of note are expected the 
bulletin boards announce their names, to 


‘promote the personal interest of the em- 


ployees. The attention paid to pleasant sur- 
roundings is not a mere matter of taste, but 
a matter of business policy; hence here and 
there a waving palm among whirring wheels 
and belts. ‘The lawns and grounds were 
earefully planned by a landscape gardener. 
One of the streets near the factory has been 
pronounced in summer time the most beau- 
tiful street in the world. The section of the 
city in which the factory is located was for- 
merly “ Slidericwn,” disreputable and un- 
sightly. Now it is “South Park,” and is 
rightly named. The employees themselves 
have formed the “ South Park Improvement 
Association.” For many squares about the 
factory the effect of the factory’s attention 
to beauty is seen in the homes, in a window- 
box of flowers, a vine-clad-porch, a well 
trimmed lawn, or a well kept back yard. 

The company keeps a landscape gardener 
who instructs the people in the best meth- 
ods of planting trees and training vines, and 
the company offers prizes, for example, for 
the best kept back yard. Realizing the diffi- 
culty of occupying boysvand of teaching 
them usefulness, a boys’ garden has been 
furnished. Each boy has a plot of ground 
assigned him and is permitted to raise vege- 
tables. Prizes are given for the best result. 

This year athletic grounds have been added 
and a club house for the boys of the neigh- 
borhood. ' 

There are no strikes here and no lock-outs. 
Why, indeed, should there be ? 

A prominent German socialist, visiting the 
factory, said: ‘‘ This is all I mean by social- 
ism.” Another said: ‘ You make money and 
happiness at the same time.’’ All this costs 
the company a large sum, but, besides get- 
ting its own profits, the lives of thousands 
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are broadened and made more happy. When 
capital becomes generous to labor, labor be- 
comes loyal to capital. The employer rea- 
lizes that it is to his interest to make the em- 
ployee as much of a man as possible, phy- 
sically, intellectually, morally. This repre- 
sents a distinct advance in factory life. The 
workman is not merely a “ hand;” he is a 
“soul.” Put more into his soul, give him 
more to think about, give him a better dwell- 
ing and better surroundings, open new vistas 
of life, and he will, out of his strengthened 
manhood, give you a better service. 

Passing by many interesting features, such 
as lectures, stereopticon talks, Saturday half- 
holiday, the training-school for salesmen, 
cooking-classes, library, let us not neglect to 
mention the House of Usefulness and the 
Sunday school. 

The House of Usefulness is the social set- 
tlement. Here resides the deaconess, and 
here center all the social organizations—boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, musical organizations, kin- 
dergarten, mothers’ meetings, relief associa- 
tions. The leverage obtained here upon the 
lives of boys and girls seems incalculable. 


The Seven Colonies ot Australasia. 
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Pleasant Sunday Afternoons—this is the 
title given to the Sunday school. 

It has seven hundred members, and meets 
on the third floor of one of the factory build- 
ings. A printed programme is used, with 
a Scripture lesson. First there is a drill of 
the Boys’ Brigade, then a choir processional, 
then singing and responsive reading, and 
quotation of selected verses, Scriptural or 
otherwise, then a twenty-minute address, 
and remarks by the deaconess. The subjects 
of study are practical life lessons, such as 
“Work,” “Charity,” “ Child-life,” ‘ Liberty.” 
The basis of the study is the Scriptures, but 
illustrative material from every source is 
welcome. Often the stereopticon is used in 
the school to show scenes of travel, the beau- 
ties of nature, best methods of home-making, 
or landscape gardening. There is nothing 
traditional, nothing hoary-headed about this 
factory-system, not even in the Sunday 
school. Walking amidst these new indus- 
trial conditions one feels as if he had al- 
ready pushed through the door of the new 
century. 


Dayton OHIO, 






By H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


THE Australian‘colonies are rather given to 
elaborating statistical information as to their 
position and progress. Probably this tend- 
ency is attributable to their having separate 
administrations, which produces a certain 
amount of official rivalry. Each colony has 
its own statistical department and staff, from 
which issues an annual “ Register,’”’ and the 
respective offices are tempted to vie with 
each other in the fullness and promptitude 
of their returns. For a length of time the 
Victorian Yearbook was the best authority, 
and a most valuable production, but its pub- 
lication was suspended from considerations 
of economy, and its compiler, Mr. H. Heylyn 
Hayter, having died, Mr. T. A. Coghlan,Govern- 
ment Statist of New South Wales, has taken 
the first place. His annual volume on the 
seven colonies is a mine of information gath- 





ered from official statements and grouped in 
an intelligent and systematic manner. Mr. 
Coghlan has the art, denied to some statis- 
ticians, of making columns of figures inter- 
esting by pointing out exactly what they 
mean, instead of leaving them in bewildering 
baldness. 

The progress of the group of colonies 
which, with the exception of New Zealand, 
are coalescing into a nation, is presented in 
a somewhat striking manner by taking the 
year 1861 as the starting point. The date is 
chosen because it was the year when the first ~. 
census was taken after the establishment of 
responsible government, and virtuaily marked 
the commencement of the present system of 
colonization, the excitement and disturbance 
of the gold discoveries having pass@d away. 
During the interval since then the population 
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has grown from less than a million and a 
quarter to upward of four millions andahalf. 
A constant stream of immigration has been 
kept up, tho assistance to it from the public 
funds was practically abandoned long ago, 
but the principal additions have been by the 
natural increase. Mr. Coghlan boldly de- 
clares that the conditions of life are more 
favorable in Australia than in any other 
country, the excess of births over deaths be- 
ing close upon nineteen per thousand, where- 


as in the United Kingdom it is only a little - 


over eleven, and the average European rate 
is under ten per thousand. It follows that 
the Australasians are a homogenous people as 
to race, for out of the total number only 
about 100,000 are natives of Continental Eu- 
rope and America, and 40,000 are Chinese or 
other Asiatics. Something like 95 per cent. 
therefore are either of colonial birth or An- 
glo-Saxon descent. — 

The natural resources of Australasia in- 


variably impress thoughtful students of the’ 


principal characteristics of the colonies. 
They have directed the occupations of the 
people, developed an enormous commerce 
and provided an unusual proportion of ma 
terial wealth. Australia is pre-eminently a 
producer’s country, and tho efforts have been 
made to establish and foster manufacturing 
industries, they bear no proportion to the 
pastoral, agricultural, mineral, dairying and 
horticultural interests, which flourish, as it 
were, of their own accord. The single item 
of gold production requires the employment 
of figures that baffle the imagination. The 
first great boom that Australia experienced 
was in 1851, when gold was discovered al- 
most simultaneously in Victoria and New 
South Wales, and the stroke of a miner’s 
pick was something like breaking into a 
jeweler’s shop. Since that time £400,000,000 
in solid gold has been put into the world’s 
cash box, and of late the yield has increased 
instead of diminishing. New fields are being 
discovered and modern appliances for gold 
saving are being employed with success. The 
output last year was considerably over three 
million ounces, having a cash value of at 
least £12,000,000, and this year it will rise 
still higher. By the side of these figures 
thosé@that represent the production of silver, 
copper, tin and coal look insignificant, tho 
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in themselves they are more than respect- 
able. The coal measures of New South 
Wales are practically inexhaustible, and 
Australians claim that at Mount Morgan, in 
Queensland, they have the richest gold mine, 
at Broken Hill the richest silver mine, at 
Mount Bischoff, in Tasmania, the most valu- 
able deposit of tin, and at Moonta, in South 
Australia, one of the best cupriferous areas 
in the world. With a population less than 
that of New York, Australians produce one- 
fifth of the gold and one-twelfth of the silver 
that is obtained from all the mines on the 
planet. They ought to be well off ! 

More than anything else Australia is a 
pastoral country. Its vast plains with their 
salsolaceous herbage are eminently adapted 
to the business of sheep breeding. The dry, 
elastic climate and the nourishing character 
of the natural grasses are favorable to horses 
and cattle. Careful selection continued 
through a number of years has improved the 
quality of the stock and its products, so that 
in all departments a high degree of excel- 
lence has been obtained. Accordingly, wool 
has become the greatest staple export, its 
value in a single year approaching £20,000,- 
000. A large trade is also being done in 
frozen or chilled meat, which is expanding 
most rapidly in New Zealand and Queens- 
land. The pastures of the island colony are 
the best suited for producing sheep with 
large carcasses, and the far stretching downs 
of Queensland for beef. The export of dairy 
produce is comparatively a new industry, but 
it has already obtained considerable dimen- 
sions; the initial difficulties have been over- 
come and the possibilities of increase are 
practically unlimited. The introduction of 
the factory system, and the cream separator 
has facilitated production, and the provision 
of cool storage chambers on ocean steamers 
has overcome the difficulty of transit. With- 
in the last few years the pastoralists have 
been smitten by drought and lost cattle by 
the thousand and sheep by the million. The 
value of their commodities has suffered by 
the fall in prices, and yet despite all draw- 
backs the flocks and herds of Australia have 
yielded an annual return averaging nearly 
£45,000,000, or between £10 and £11 for every 
man, woman and child in the community. 
The stock census of course runs into prodi- 
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gious totals. Nearly two millions of horses, 
thirteen millions of norned cattle and a hun- 
dred and twelve million sheep represent, it 
is reckoned, £115,000,000 of property “ on the 
hoof,’”’ without taking into account land and 
improvements. The significance of such a 
statement is difficult to realize. It means 
that there are more horses in Australia than 
men and women, and six times as many 
cattle, with considerable more than one-fifth 
of all the sheep in the world. 

Considering the population the extent of 
land under cultivation in Australia is already 
very large, and agricultural settlement is 
steadily expanding. About four and a half 
million acres are sown with wheat, nearly 
an equal amount devoted to other crops, and 
over ten millions are covered with permanent 
artificial grasses. The returns from cereals 
vary very greatly because there is a wide fluc- 
tuation in the character of the seasons. Ordi- 
narily, however, there is a surplus of bread- 
stuffs to export and a good harvest means a 
big export trade. The little colony of South 
Australia, with a population of only 300,000, 
has had in a good season enough wheat to 
send away a thousand-ton ship load every 
working day for the year. The average an- 


nual yield throughout Australia, after provid- 
ing for the requirements of seed, is over 32,- 


000,000 bushels, and the surplus for export 
about eight millions and a half. The net 
value of crops of all kinds is estimated at 
nearly £23,000,000, or rather more than half 
the value of pastoral products. Scientific 
husbandry, however, is only practised to an 
extremely limited extent. Experiments in 
viticulture, horticulture and intense farming 
in irrigation colonies have demonstrated that 
the possibilities of the future are unlimited. 
when other than the rough and ready meth- 
ods at present generally in use are employed. 

A country that produces the common neces- 
saries of life in such overflowing abundance 
may naturally be expected to have a rela- 
tively immense external trade, and such. is 
the fact. Both in value and volume the com- 
modities shipped to other lands are compara- 
tively enormous, and a large import trade is 
the direct consequence. The fall in prices 
which occurred some years ago has pre 
vented the growth during a recent period 
from being visible in currency terms, for the 
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highest figure was reached in 1891, when 
the imports and exports of Australia totaled 
£144,766,285, the proportion being £37 138s. 7d. 
per head of the population. No other country . 
in the world, save Belgium, does anything 
like such a business. Its extraordinary char- 
acter may be seen by comparing it with 
other prosperous countries. Thus the aver- 
age external trade of the United States is 
£6 6s. 3d. per head; of Canada, £9 18s. 3d.; 
of Germany,-£8 13s. 3d., and of France, £10 
19s. 8d., but omitting intercolonial business 
in the year named, the rate for Australasia 
was £23 6s. 3d. 

The absence of natural means of inland com- 
munication, such as rivers, has stimulated 
railway construction, and in proportion to 
population Australia is as well served as the 
United States. There are 14,587 miles of rail- 
way open, almost the whole being owned and 
worked by the several States, and about 50,- 
000 miles of telegraph. The public debt of 
Australasia looks large on paper, but it has 
principally been incurred by the construction 
of developmental works which in other coun- 
tries are usually left to private enterprise. 
The railways, telegraphs, harbor improve- 
ments, water conservation works, and other 
reproductive services collectively constitute 
an asset the cash value of which probably 
far exceeds the total liability. 

As to private finance it is estimated that 
the wealth of the people in 1890, omitting 
unsold lands and public works, amounted to 
£1,169,000,000, having increased during the 
preceding twenty-seven years by the surpris- 
ing sum of £988,000,000. This is no fancy 
guess but the results of sober calculation in 
every detail. Mr. Coghlan says the ratio of 
progress is quite unprecedented. ‘Tho 
Australasia has but the population of a prov- 
ince of one of the great European powers, in 
the wealth and earnings of the people it stood 
in the year 1890 before the most of the 
secondary States, and as regards wealth and 
income per head of the population far before 
any other country.” The general diffusion 
of wealth is also noteworthy, for while Aus- 
tralasia has few millionaires the probate ree- 
ords show that one in four of the men and 
women who die leave property on which duty 
has to be paid. . 

It is evident from the foregoing that on the 
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average Australians are exceptionally rich, 
and that the general standard of comfort is 
high. The prospects, moreover, are highly 
encouraging. Unprofitable. because water- 
less, regions are being turned to good account 
by artesian wells and irrigation works. Re- 


markable developments are taking place in 
the auriferous tracts of the west, the sugar 
growing districts of the east, and the adop- 
tion of more scientific methods everywhere. 
The exploitation of many important sources 
of wealth has in fact scarcely more than 
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begun. It may be added that there is a ma- 
terial diminution in the proportion of serious 
crime, for the increase is only one-fourth in 
the number of cases during a period in which 
the population has: multiplied three and four 
fold. 'There is also a marked improvement 
in the spread of education, as appears by 
the marriage registers. The proportion per 
10,000 of persons married in a recent year who 
could not sign their names was only 161, and 
even of this small numper the greater por 
tion were not born in Australasia. 

Norwoop, SouTH AvsTRALIA, 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


“ 'THEY’RE coming, Mis’ Robinson. They’re 
just turning out the front yard.” 

“T hear you, Mis’ stanford.” 

“Vm going to stand at your gate, Mis’ 
Robinson, and fall in behind when they 
pass.” 

“ All right, Mis’ Stanford.” 

The funeral procession moved slowly along 
the narrow country lane. The coffin, carried 
by six darkly robed neighbors, was at the 
head. The darkly robed mourners came 
after. Under the gray and empty trees, 
and against the waning yellow of an au- 
tumnal sky, each figure was cut out as some- 
thing noble, remote, elemental. The two 
women, one at her door, the other in the 
road, stood watching. 

“Tt’s many a day since we’ve had a walk- 
ing-funeral,” said Mrs. Stanford. ‘“ But she 
made them promise to have that kind. She 
wasn’t very heavy—poor Mary Robert—and 
it’s only. a step from her house to .the 
church.” 

“Yes,” said Adeline 
watched and listened. 

“TI guess John’ll miss her terrible, Mis’ 
Robinson. Him being blind makes it worse. 
Mary was eyes and ears and everything to 
him.” 

“'There’s Hstella, Mis’ Stanford,” said the 
other woman. 

“ Estella’s a good girl, but she’s only his 
stepdaughter. She’s Mary’s stepdaughter, 


Robinson. She 








too. Mary Robert was married before, Mis’ 
Robinson, and Estella’s her first husband’s 
child. She’s no kin to either of them.” 
“Yes, I know.” ; 
“You come here just after John Robert 
married Mary, didn’t you, Mis’ Robinson ? 
That was twelve year last March.” 
“Twelve year. I come in June.” 
Slowly along in the solitary light came the. 


dark company. It began to file past Ade- 


line Robinson’s front gate. 

“ Mis’ Robinson,” sounded across the pal- 
ings in an awed whisper, “I guess I'll go 
now.” 

Adeline stood motionless in her doorway. 
She was a tall woman with a still face. 

‘You poor thing,” she cried, in a hushed 
voice. “‘ Oh, you poor thing!” 

She waited yet another moment. The pro- 
cession was turning into the churchyard. 

“You poor thing!” she cried again. 

An odor from the woods met her as she 
entered her house. A great heap of life-ever- 
lasting lay on a corner of the table; the lit- 
tle room was like a flagon full of some bitter 
wine. Adeline took up the blossoms, and 
began deftly to separate them one from the 
other, and presently to weave them into a 
pale memorial wreath. It was dainty and 
slow work. She heard her neighbors return- 
ing along the lane while she was yet busy 
with the last handful. 

“ Mis’ Robinson !” 
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She pulled off her apron, flung it over the 
herbs, and went to the door. 

“I thought may be you'd like to hear about 
things,” said Mrs. Stanford. 

“Come on in,” said Adeline. 

“No, I haven’t any time. Well, nobody 
cried except John Robert, and one or two of 
the rest of us. Estella didn’t. He went on 
so it made your heart ache to hear him.” 

“Yes,” said Adeline. 

“She’s buried down in the west corner 
just by the fence. I guess it was her own 
lot, for most all her folks are laying round 
in that neighborhood.” 

“TI remember the place,” said Adeline. 
“'There’s a good deal of pennyroyal in that 
corner.” ; 

“Yes, so there is. I smelt it all the time 
they were lowering the coffin. Well, good- 
by. I must hurry and cook my supper. 
You’ve got to die, and you’ve got to eat, Mis’ 
Robinson.” : 

It was an hour later when Adeline passed 
along the road to the churchyard. The west 
was still splendid behind the high, bare 
trees. Now in a gable, now in a kitchen 
window, the lamps began to appear. Then 
there stretched a wide, unlighted space, 
where the wind took the falling dark with a 
certain and solemn sound. Row after row 
the graves were upon her. Presently she 
came to the last grave of all. 

She leaned over the fence, and dropped her 
gray blossoms upon it just below. { 

“Oh, you poor thing!” she said, “you 
poor, poor thing ie 

Out in the lane stood a little brier, rock- 
ing back and forth in the gusts. The penny- 
royal was keen in the trampled spaces about 
the new-made grave. 

“You never knew it,” said Adeline, in her 
steady, soft voice. ‘‘Oh, you poor thing!” 

She leaned over once more. There were 
tears in her eyes. The little brier rocked 
and rocked. 

“Twelve years, Mary Robert. If you loved 
him, you know how long that is to wait.” 

She began again, with long pauses between 
her words. 

“You weren’t to blame, Mary Robert. I 
said that a hundred times as I made that 
wreath, and I brought it up here to tell you 
so. Do you hear me, Mary Robert ? You’re 
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dead now, and you’re happy now, and you 
won’t mind if somebody else is happy. You 
had so much, and now you have more.” She 
flung out her hands as though she were a 
beggar asking alms. 

“You won’t mind. I’ve had so little, Mary 
Robert !” 

She lingered a moment with her arms on 
the rails. There, in the indistinct light, the 
years fell away from her. She was strange, 
young, expectant. The poise of her head was 
that of a girl’s. She was seeing visions. 

The west grew uncertain. The stars 
burned instead. Adeline drew away from 
the fence, and made her way home through 
the dark. And ever as she trod the dust of 
the highway it was as one who is beginning 
a new life. It seemed as though she heard, 
somewhere in the spaces of the night, some 
echo of a song of victory. 

It may have been a month after that she 
went across to John Robert’s. 

A nerveless and appealing figure, his 
clothes hanging loosely around him, his head 
drooping forward on his breast, he sat in 
front of the kitchen fire. 


. “I’ve come over to see if I can do any- 


thing for you all,” she said. 

He started. 

“It’s Mis’ Robinson, father,” said a slim 
girl, who was busy about the stove. ‘She 
lives just down the lane here.” 

“T can’t see you, ma’am,” said John Rob- 
ert, “ you know I’m blind, and have been 
for twelve year. I got so just after I mar- 
ried Mary. She died last week. Your voice 
sounds kind of familiar, ma’am. I’m sure 
you’re real kind to come over.” 

He spoke in a slow, disconnected way. 
There were sweet notes in his drawling 
tones. 

Adeline looked across at him as a mother 
at a child. 

“You miss her,” she said, simply. 

He put up a hand to his unseeing eyes; 
then threw it out with a sharp gesture. 

“T can’t begin to tell you!” It wasa cry. 

The mother in Adeline’s face deepened. 

“TI know,” she said. 

‘“*T was married before, Mis’ Robinson, be- 
fore I lived here. It was out West. Then 
there come a flood, and she was drowned. 
They found her floating down the river, and 














knew her by ‘her dress, and buried her. I 
couldn’t bear it out there after that.” He 
stopped a moment. “It’s awful to see your 
house took by the water and just gnawed 
into nothing; Mis’ Robinson.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“She was a good woman, and we were 
married real young.” He spoke on with a di- 
rectness that was in itself a kind of dignity, 
** But, Mis’ Robinson,” he said, ‘‘ a man often 
loves his second sweetheart better’n his first. 
He marries when he’s a boy, and things are 
not settled. But afterward he knows just 
what. he wants.” 

Again that cry shook the slow voice. 
“There wasn’t anybody in the whole world 
like my Mary.” 

There was no sound for a minute or two 
except the ticking of the clock. 

*“V’ve made Estella leave her things up- 
stairs just as they were.when she died. I 
won’t let her touch that bed or anything. I 
feel’s if she come back it’d hurt her to see a 
change. You did what I told you, didn’t you, 
Estella ?” 

“ Yes, father, you know i did.” 

Adeline Robinson rose to go. There was 
something suddenly wavering about her. 
She had grown a little pale. 

“You don’t need me,” she said, in an un- 
certain way. “ If—if you do, I’ll come.” 

She looked at the bowed figure by the fire. 
She looked at Estella. The clock ticked 
more distinctly than ever. 

“ You dort need me,” she said once more. 


4 Good-by, Estella. .Good-by, Mr. Robert.” 


The girl followed her out into the front. 
yard. 

“Don’t you feel well, Mis’ 
You’re so pale.” 

“Yes, I’m well,” said Adeline, still in that 
uncertain voice. She walked on, and the girl 
followed between the rows of box. Adeline 
turned at the gate. 

“But suppose she wasn’t drowned,” she 
said to Estella. 

“You mean——” said the other, hazily. 

“Vn: thinking about what your father 
told me. I’m making up a story in my own 
head. Suppose she wasn’t drowned, and she 
come back and found him married again.” 

“Then she ought to tell him and have 
things right,’ said Estella, in a flash. 


Robinson ? 


Adeline, 
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The two stood silent a little in the box- 
bordered path. ; 

“But suppose,” began the other woman 
again, “suppose the second one died before 
the first wanted—wanted to tell.” 

“ Why, then it would be easier than ever,” 
cried Estella. 

“No,” said Adeline Robinson. “No.” She 
threw out her arm as though beating back 
some unseen assailant. “No. It isn’t right 
to take away a memory. Sometimes it’s all 
a man’s got.” 

Estella watched her going away through 
the gray weather. The girl felt as though a 
door had been opened and then closed in 
her face. The air was full of the odor of 
box. It was bitter; it hurt her. 

She whom: she watched took the same 
road that had been hers a month ago. She 
passed her own house standing back among 
the empty trees. The dead leaves blew all 
about her. Once she seemed caught in a 
hundred little tongues of fire. She came to 
the wide and open space where the gusts 
made that solemn and distinct sound. She 
conld see the memorial wreath she had laid 
upon the last grave of all. ~ 

“Mary Robert,” she said, “I called you 
poor when I come up here before. You’re 
not poor at all. You’re rich. You're rich ! 

The passion of years came up in her throat 
and choked her. She was like a reed shak- 
ing in the wind. Her words rushed forth. 

“TI brought you’ the life-everlasting be- 
chuse I never blamed you; and because you 
never knew. But I might have known how 
it was. You have everything, Mary Robert 
—everything—everything !”’ 

The dead leaves crackled at her feet. The 
little rocking brier made the only other 
sound that could be heard. 


* But I'll wait,” she said. “T’ll wait. I’m 
used to it.” 

She turned slowly away.. “I’ll wait,” she 
said again. 


In the days that followed she kept much 
within the liouse. She had always been a 
reticent woman, with a certain distant car- 
riage of person and temper that set her 
apart from the neighbors. They knew: as lit- 
tle about her as they had known on her ar- 
rival in the village some twelve years be- 
fore. She grew silenter than ever. | 
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As for John Robert, he steadily persisted 
in his singular views in regard to his wife’s 
memory. He was a lovable, weak-fibred 
creature. That capable and buoyant spirit, 
which had worn out under a weary round 
of double duties, had supplied both strength 
and courage to him as well as to herself, 
and loved him the better for it.. Her hus- 
band seemed to have fallen away from the 
problem of existence; he shut himself in the 
house, and failed day by day. 

Late one afternoon, when the windows 
were keen with the sunset, Adeline Rob- 
inson stood at her gate, and watched a slim 
figure toiling up the street. It was that of 
Estella, and the two had met a moment. be- 
fore. The girl's slender beauty shotved all 
too delicately in the bitter December winds. 
They appeared to beat it about as though 
it were some fair spring blossom that they 
were ready to unpeta‘ and strew in the dust. 

Adeline held the key of her front door in 
her hand. She waited some long minutes, 
shifting it uneasily from finger to finger. 
Her eyes still followed Estella. Outlined in 
some fine and reed-like fashion against the 
sunset, the girl crossed the highway to her 
father’s house. Presently the older woman 
heard the click of the latch that shut her in 
between the borders of box. 

Along the illumined road went Adeline 
with a deliberate and certain step. Once 
more she came to John Robert’s gate. 

The kitchen door stood open. Estella was 
bringing in an armful of wood. 

“TI told you to send for me when you 
needed me,” said Adeline. ‘‘ But I’ve come 
without your sending. You put that wood 
down. T’ll- tend to the supper. You look 
clean beat.” 

She pushed past into the house, and took 
off her bonnet and shawl. 

“Oh, it’s been so hard!” cried Estella, 
following her in. “But I ecouldn’t go and 
tell anybody. Mis’ Robinson, I don’t know 
how to manage the house and my father 
both.” 

“How is your father?” asked Adeline 
from the stove. 

Estella pointed toward a closed door. 

“ He’s in there. He never comes out ex- 
cept early in the morning, and then he goes 
upstairs to that room.” She began to speak 
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softly. ‘“ Mis’ Robinson, I believe he’s go- 
ing, too. I believe I’m the only living thing 
about. She’s every place, and he’s just like 
a ghost.” 

Yellow lights trembled across the low ceil- 
ing. Some homely stuff was spluttering over 
the fire. The air had a touch of spice in it. 

“You want to go up and see the room, 
Mis’ Robinson ?” 

“Would he mind ?” asked Adeline. 

“No, he likes it when people do.” 

Together they climbed the little, steep 
stair. Estella unlocked a door. She drew 
the other in and closed it behind her. , 

It was a strangely orderly, a strangely dis- 
heveled place. A row of medicine bottles, 
the cork out of one and lying beside it, stood 
on a small table. On a shelf let into the 
whitewashed wall was a handful of shriv- 
eled roses, their ashen petals dropping now 
and then upon the floor below. The bed was 
half made; at the foot lay an opened book. 
The curtains were drawn up to the tops of 
the windows; the room was rich with the 
dying light. Silence and memory waited 
here, and had taken all to their heart. 

Estella stooped over the bed, and touched 
the book lying there with a gentle finger. 

“She was reading in it that afternoon,’ 
she said, “ it’s a testament.” 

She stepped softly across to the shelf, and 
pointed to the dead flowers. 

“ Somebody brought them to her that very 
morning, and I forgot to put them in 
water.” 

She iooked wistfully at the silent woman 
standing there in the middle of the cham- 
ber. 

“She wasn't any kin to me any more than 
father is, but they’re the only kin I ever 
knew. She was so kind. Mis’ Robinson, do 
you know why. she wanted a walking fu- 
neral ? She thought another might cost too 
much. She was always thinking about other 
people.” 

. “But she’s remembered,” 
She was as wistful as the girl. ‘“ And that’s 
a good deal. She’s remembered.” 

Then she turned to her with strange eyes. 

“Perhaps her turn’ll come, too,” she said. 

“Whose turn, Mis’ Robinson ?” faltered 
Estella. 

“The one that was drowned.” 


said Adeline. 
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Somewhere, in that other world outside 


of this room, were children and laughter. A 


wavering echo of the latter floated to the 
women there. A wagon creaked down to 
the pike. 

“Let us go down again,” said Adeline, 
leading the way. 

Shut in that haunted and haunting house 
the two spent the winter in a vain endeavor 
to beat back the presence that comes to each 
but once. As nurse, as housekeeper, as an 
influence which brought a virile atmos- 
phere into the decaying place, Adeline was 
absolute. Her own house stood barred and 
bolted opposite that she might give out of 
a rich and strong nature to a lonely girl and 
an ailing man. The doctor came and went 
and stopped coming altogether. The un- 
curling buds of spring began to redden down 
the highways. As the days lengthened, 
blind John Robert’s memories roved back 
along the track of youth and desire to that 
river-town lying toward the sunset. 

“You know anything about a flood, Mis’ 
Robinson ?” He drawled weakly on with- 
out waiting for an answer. “I can see it 
all as plain. There were six trees in a row 
just by the river. And then come the black- 
smith’s shop; and then come our house.” He 
stopped, and drawled on again. 

** And the water come, a little and a little.” 

“ And the trees went,” said Adeline, in a 
chanting tone. “ And the shop went, and 
the house went, and it was all dark, and 
all black, and it roared.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, uneasily. ‘“ You see it 
as plain as I do. That was when I lost her. 
He passed a hand over his sightless eyes. 
“You sort of talk like her, Mis’ Robinson,” 
he said, uneasily again. “ It was all toward 
this time of year. She had some wall-flow- 
ers growing out in the garden, and she went 
and pulled them, and brought them in. 
Seems to me I can smell them now. They’re 

awful sweet.” 
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Adeline was trembling. “There’s some 
out at the gate,” she said, “I'll go and get 
them.” 

Down on her knees behind the box she 
plucked the little, flame-colored flowers. 

“He’s remembering! He’s remember- 
ing!” she said to herself, and the words 
were the words of a song. To this woman, 
so eager for dreams, these. blossoms were 
like those at the gates of heaven. She rose 
up, a new, soft being, a part of the spring, 
a part of that youth of which she had so 
long been robbed. 

Estella and Mrs. Stanford were there in 
the kitchen doorway. 

“T guess he’s going,’”’ said the latter, sol- 
emnly. ‘“‘ He’s talking about nothing but old 
times. It’s a bad sign.” 

The threé stood there as if waiting. 

Then a cry rang through the little house, 
and echoed out in the yard among the budd- 
ing trees. The two women at the door clung 


‘ together. 


“It’s me! It’s me! 
cried Adeline, and pushed forward. 
ealling me!” 

After a little they followed her. 

She sat on the bedside, her arms around 
the fast-dying man, his head on her bosom. 
“T’m here, John, I’m here, I’m here,” she 
kept saying it over and over. 

He called her name once more, but this 
time with failing breath. They held theirs 
for a long. awful moment. Rigid silence 
settled down upon the room. * 

Then Adeline rose up and faced those two 
in the chamber. In her hand she still held 
the little yellow flowers. There was a look 
on her face that glorified her. 

* Oh, God, now I can tell it!” she cried. 
“T wasn’t drowned.” 

She flung her arm with a superb gesture 
toward the bed. 

“ He’s mine ! 


He’s calling me!” 
“ He’s 


He’s mine!” 


Battimorg, Mp. 





Johann Strauss. 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson. 


*S gibt nur ein Kaiser, ’s gibt nur ein—Strauss, 


OnE of the more hackneyed phrases from 
Dr. Johnson is that in which he spoke of the 
gayety of nations as eclipsed by the death of 
Garrick. If ever a bit of such eulogy, consider- 
ably exaggerated by personal feeling in the 
original instance, could be applied to a mu- 
sician it can be carved on the tomb of that 
brilliantly inventive, poetic and universally 
famed music-maker of Vienna whose long 
life has just closed with a national acclaim of 
grief and a national funeral, as I write these 
lines in London. Whither has not penetrated 
the uplifting, dreamy query that opens “ On 
the Beautiful, Blue Danube?” What ears 
from New Zealand to Dantzig, Honolulu to 

“Paris, have not (if they hear at all the con- 
cord of sweet sounds) caught with delight 
that exquisite reverie in waltz-time, ‘‘ Sounds 
From the Vienna Woods,” or drunk the pas- 
sionate utterance lurking in the “ Thousand 
and One Nights,’ with its matchless little 
introduction? What gay and dancing feet 
have not moved as by the magic horn of 
old Huon, of Bordeaux, to dozens of the 
five hundred dance-poems bearing Johann 
Strauss’s name? As for the nineteen oper- 
ettas that Strauss wrote, there are two that 
are classic, and already one is in process of 
general removal to the higher utility-list of 
great opera houses-—-his captivating ‘‘ The 
Bat,” ‘“ Die Fledermaus.” To the last, the 
darling court-ball director, court-musician 
and popular idol of Vienna continued to pour 
forth his music. To the last he has had rivals 
and imitators; but no superiors, not even 
counting his highly gifted brothers, Josef 
and Eduard, who have written some fine 
dance-poems in the same golden vein, as has 
Joseph Bayer, another famous Viennese. To 
the last, we find no real successor to him, 
whether Austrian, German, French or other. 
Johann Strauss is gone. The world’s mu- 
sical heart, as well as the world’s ball-room, 
has lost the actuality of a master, even if 
his captivating spells will not be dumb for a 
time indefinite. 
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I cannot here speak at length of the 
Strauss biography, picturesque and brilliant 
as his personality, his most successful life 
and a peculiarly aristocratic vogue made it. 
The Emperor of Austria and all the exclu- 
sive Court in Europe mourn a favorite. His 
memorabilia would fill a book. Those mu- 
sicians—innumerable—and those music-crit- 
ics who knew him (as did the present writer) 
will not forget Strauss, whomever else they 
forget. For some thirty-five or forty years 
Strauss has been a Viennese feature; like the 
Hofburg or the Stock-im-Hisen. He has 
made many outside visits, including one to 
America, long years agone. But for the most 
part he has been, physically, at station in 
Vienna or Tyrol, writing his operettas for the 
Viennese theaters, composing his waltzes 
and polkas.for the Austrian Court soirees, 
leading his open-air or in-doors bands and ad- 
mired by everybody between a Kutscher and 
his Royal patrons. He was a lively, kind- 
hearted, true “ Wiener.” His house was a 
home of music. He became extremely rich; 
and dying at seventy-four years old, he 
leaves a large capital, which (thinking of 


music to the last) he has arranged so that 


after his excellent wife’s death, it will be 
wholly at service of the benevolent local 
“Society of the Friends of Music.” 

But, passing by so interesting a descriptive 
element as Strauss’s career and self have ap- 
peared, let me point out one or two purely 
musical matters far from us clearly under- 
stood, as they should be by musical people. 
First, Strauss must never be thought of only 
as a composer of good “ dance-music.’’ His 
waltzes—selecting them for examples—were 
written for the ball-room of the gayest danc- 
ers in the world. But they were built up of 
such beautiful musical themes, often so 
inspired and moving as well as merely rhyth- 
mically alluring, that “ Strauss waltzes” are 
symphonic in voice. They represent the real 
ne plus ultra of a factor in great, as well as 
dance, symphonic form; to wit, the Minuet, 
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the Scherzo. Thus you may establish a 
gradual ascent—sticking closely to a dance- 
spirit as the original one—when you proceed 
from a minuet of a Haydn or Mozart sym- 
phony in its three-four time, the anticipator 
of the valse, onward to “ The Thousand and 
One Nights” waltz, or the “ Danube.” 
Again, into the Strauss waltzes Strauss in- 
corporated a great deal of the peasant-tune, 
the folk-lindler, such as is distinctive in the 
Austrian and Bavarian Tyrols. You can hear 
the zither twangling in all the most char- 
acteristic Strauss dances. Beethoven and 
Rubinstein did just that sort of thing in their 
best works. Dvorshak does so, Grieg and 
Macdowell do so. Strauss is, forever, a great 
national musician; making his music out of 
his people’s primitive material, giving it a 
poetic expression and polish. This is being 
the Burns and the Wordsworth and the 
Béranger of musical art. The Tyrols and the 
Viennese faubourgs are enshrined in Strauss 
waitzes, and. their enchanting, reverie-like 
introductions for concert use. 


Another matter of consequence. The 


giddy social world may, everywhere, think of 
Strauss as merely a fine dance-tune com- 


poser. But the greatest musiciafis of his 
time and ours have considered him their 
brother, quite by virtue of his national muse 
and by his solid, brilliant, telling orchestra- 
tion. He became a master at this last. It is 
a pity, it is true, that he did not—dangerous 
as is the process—technically retouch a little 
some of his earlier dances, including the sac- 
ramental ‘* Danube,” that rival of Tenny- 
son’s “ The Brook ” in its perennial flueucy. 
The waltzes of the last twenty-five years 
have more elegance in instrumentation than 
those earlier. But never is there a vulgar ef- 
fect, even if cheap and simple; never did 
Strauss employ a slipshod style. The or- 
chestra is used clearly, elegantly; and when 
the emperor had-—or would allow himself— 
leisure of a relative sort, he scored with ex- 
quisite purity and taste. Wagner considered 
Strauss waltzes “ very fine, masterly music.” 
Liszt has paraphrased them; and (a much 
less perilous flattery) he loved to direct them. 
Brahms, Strauss’s near neighbor often, 
and ever his friend, ranked him as a genius 
and master; Brahms the austerely if divinely 
symphonic! Carl Goldmark and the mysteri- 
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ous Anton Bruckner have had time for hom- 
age to the Amphion of Vienna, the man who 
could strike a Glockenspiel worthy of Papa- 
geno—nay, worthy of the hand that set Papa- 
geno singing before as in a Viennese theater 
of old time and imperishable history. 

As to Strauss operettas, running over them 
from ‘ Queen Indigo ”’ to the last one, it can 
be said that they all are highly tuneful— 
vastly better than Millocker’s or even better 
than any save Genée’s best; but that “ Die 
Fledermaus,” “ Gipsy Baron,” ‘“ Cagliostro,” 
“ A Night in Venice” and “ The Merry War” 
are the superior ones. Strauss was never 
fortunate in his libretti. They are—as are 
generally “Viennese libretti ”—thin and 
Paris-and-watery in plot, trivialand confused 
in action and of a cheap dialog. When 
Strauss came under the influence of that 
other great master of scoring a light lyric 
comedy, Offenbach, the Viennese emperor 
did not gain anything. It is a real mis- 
fortune that Strauss never found, as an Aus- 
trian, his own special librettist—such as Of- 
fenbach and Sullivan have enjoyed; not to 
speak of the artistic bond between Scribe 
and Meyerbeer, or Verdi and Boito. It is not 
necessary for even a thoroughly light opera 
to be flimsy to the last degree of character- 
less unimportance. — ‘ 

Strauss is the latest, beyond question, of the 
great, golden succession of composers iden- 
tified with Vienna, giving it the dominant 
place among music-cities. Haydn, Mozart,’ 
Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, Goldmark—if 
we may admit the latter as really more than 
a rich, a splendid product of Wagnerism and 
hardly detachable from Wagneristic imita- 
tion—have preceded him. These are dark 
days for Austrian politics, and not shining 
ones for Austria in art. Strauss rests beside 
Brahms. If a musical message can cheer his 
beloved land and city, they still have it. If 
no new apostle: comes to the world’s ear 
from the same town, the Strauss waltz is a 
gracious end of the volume. Tho an Aus- 
gleich shall break, or the great and royal Haps- 
burg name become insignificant, his dances 
can never become stale or be dances-macabres, 
and he will bewitch the world with noble 
dance-poetry to the time when the world is 


-danced out. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 











Missions and the Kingdom of 
God.* 


WHEN the first volume of this series ap- 
peared, nearly two years ago, it was hailed as 
a great advance toward the attainment of a 
science of missions. This is a notable addi- 
tion, in the same line, but it is something 
more. It makes patent as no other work 
ever has the intimate relation of the work of 
.the Church to the development, as well’as 
the founding, of the Kingdom of God, not 
merely in the hearts of individuals, but in 
social and national life. One who all his 
life has been under Christian ‘influences can 
have no adequate conception of the degree 
in which those influences have shaped all 
his environment. It is only when he sees 
those influences grapple with problems such 
as present themselves in the non-Christian 
world that he appreciates the mighty power 
of the Gospel of Christ, both to. conquer evil 
and to build up good. 

This volume, with its nearly 500 pages, is 
a triumphant vindication of this power of 
Christianity. Its predecessor set forth the 
problem with a clearness that was almost 
appalling. Nowhere has the situation of the 
world without Christ been described so for- 
cibly or completely. The solution then was 
outlined, and one volume it was supposed 
would suffice. But as the author gathered in 
his material it expanded until we are to 
have two volumes instead of one. This gives 
the description, the one to follow will gather 
up the results in tables which, even in pre- 
liminary and necessarily incomplete form, 
are startling in their exhibit of what has 
been achieved, and when finished and given 
to the world in a few months will be an in- 
valuable storehouse of fact and basis for in- 
vestigation. 

Dr. Dennis takes up first the Dawn of a 
Sociological Era in Missions, and shows how 
the process of social change must necessarily 





* CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SoOctaL PROGRESS. 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. By the 
Rev. James 8. Dennis, D.D. Vol. II. (Revell, 
New York and Chicago. $2.50.) 
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advance slowly. Christianity has to make 
its own new environment, and this requires 
long and patient preliminary work, applied 
to the creation of a new type of individual 
character and of a new public opinion. As 
means to this end, education holds a promi- 
nent place, and the educational system al- 
ready secured is shown to be a marvelous 
achievement. Closely allied to education is 
the development of literature, stimulating 
general thought as well as providing in- 
formation. The philanthropic spfrit, too, has 
always to be developed, sometimes almost 
created, as also ambition for higher indi- 
vidual attainments and national aspirations. 
In all this opposition must be expected and 
hag everywhere been encountered. Reforma- 
tion always involves ua series of conflicts, and 
the victories of the modern Church parallel 
thuse of Roman times. As to the value of 
this work there is abundant testimony from 
the workers, their native associates, and ob- 
servers, lay and official, of every grade. 

The second topic is the Contribution of 
Christian Missions to Social Progress. Un- 
der this only three heads appear in this vo- 
ume; the results in individual character and 
family life, and in the development of a 
hhemane and philanthropic tendency. Re- 
served for the third volume are the results 
seen in the higher life of society, in national 
life and character, in the commercial and in- 
dustrial status, and in religious faith and 
practice. The three, however. are developed 
very fully, and the nearly four hundred pages 
furnish 4 very encyclopedia of facts bearing 
on the topics. The power developed in the 
overcoming of intemperance, the opium 
habit, and the widespread impurity of life, 
and in the development of industry and 
frugality, and a proper self-respect, is testi- 
fied to by facts from every mission field and 
emphasized by a wealth of illustration. The . 
wonderful change in the condition of woman 
is set forth very vividly, in the record of 
what has been accomplished in checking 
infanticide, child-marriage, and polygamy, 
and in improving the condition of family life. 
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There is much of pathos in many of the ac- 
counts, notably that of the work for lepers il- 
lustrated by the life of Miss Mary Reed, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission in North 
India, and the labors of many others. 

The volume as a whole furnishes a most 
complete argument for the success of Chris- 
tian missions as a power in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, and all the 
more complete that it is based, not on logic, 
but on testimony. It should, however, do far 
more than this. It should stimulate the 
Church at home to renewed and more effi- 
cient effort here. If that Church can abroad 
achieve such results as it has in the is- 
lands of the Pacific, in India and Africa, and 
even in China, there is no reason why it 
should fail before the problems facing it at 
home. Vice is no more strongly intrenched 
here than there, and the means to overcome 
it are no less, but rather more. This book 
should be read by every Christian man and 
Woman, both that the real nature of the 
Work abroad may be better understood and 
appreciated, and that the full significance 
of the demands at home may be realized. 





THE degradation reached by our stage in 
morals and in art, the absurd exaltation of 
the player into a quasi-social importance by 
the persistent puffery of so-called critics in 
the daily press and the few signs that 
promise a better day are discussed by Mr. 
Charles Frederic Nirdlinger in Masques and 
Mummers, recently issued by the De Witt 
Publishing Company, New York, with ex- 
traordinary frankness, considerable satiric 
humor and some strong indignant eloquence. 
It is a book calculated to arrest attention 
by the curiousness of the titles to the chap- 
ters of its table of contents, and it will 
amply reward any reader who wishes to be 
made acquainted with the true state of 
things theatric in this country. Mr. Nird- 
linger writes from the inside, from profound 
practical experience, and from an ideal 
standpoint of drama and of stage, as it 
ought to be for a people’s education through 
entertainment; as in fact it was in the age 
of Pericles. One of the finest of his essays, 
bearing the unique title, ‘The White Sow 
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in the’ Theater—a Suggestion from the 
Tenth Book of the Odyssey,” rises to an al- 
most rabbinical fervor of denunciation in 
its brilliant exposure of the disgusting fal- 
sity to average feminine nature. in some 
recently popular ‘plays such as “ Zaza.” 
Another essay, in a key of grave facetious- 
ness, worth reading more than once, is ‘‘ The 
Advantage of Anonymity in the Theater.” 
Herein the author argues out with startling 
plausibility a proposition that should rouse 
the wrath of all the mummer tribe. Indeed, 
this is a book bound to give widespread 
offense by virtue of the ugly truths with which 
it hammers the vain, inane, profane and hy- 
pocritical on the stageand in journalism. Few 
names are called; but the hits fit so-many 
that the author is likely to reap a most hon- 
orable harvest of hate. That a majority of 
his brethren, the regular dramatie critics, 
will seize every opportunity to discredit a 
book which discredits them so caustically 
ean easily be predicted. In some respects, 
unfortunately, Mr. Nirdlinger has laid him- 
self bare to attack. He has grave faults of 
tone and vicious tricks of style which dis- 
figure some of his finest passages. He likes 
to pepper his pages with words like ‘ad- 
scititious, avidious, advoutry,” ete., and cer- 
tain old-fashioned, rather pompous, pet 
phrases appear to hold him in a spell. There 
is much brilliance in his style, but far toc 
little repose; and his opinions are advanced 
with a show of egotism.so marked as almost 
to seem affected. But with all its faults his 
Masques and Mummers is highly interesting, 
and, perhaps, the most valuable contribution 
to the literature of the theater since Bernard 
Shaw declared himself. 





How Count lL. N. Toutstoy Lives AND 
Works. By P. A. Sergyeenko. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 
Those who, like Mr. W. D. Howells, find in 
Tolstoy what the rest of the universe never 
could outweigh, will seize this little book as 
a hungry trout takes a grasshopper. The au- 
thor had excellent opportunities to find out 
much about the famous Russian, and what 
he has written down probably gives the best 
possible sketch of the man and his peculiari- 
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ties. It is not, however, a pleasing or con- 


vincing piece of work. Tolstoy as here pre- 
sented is what plain-spoken Americans call 
a/crank of the first water; he is another and 
a greater Joaquin Miller in the matter of 
spectacular personal peculiarities, another 
and greater Walt Whitman as regards de- 
fiance of all the traditions, laws and limita- 
tions of both art and life. Miss Hapgood’s 
transletion is exceedingly well done, and the 
illustrations show Tolstoy posing with more 
than his usual success. A matter-of-fact re- 
view, however, must not lack the statement 
that to the ordinary mind it seems as if 
Count Tolstoy must have had uncommon pa- 
tience and vanity to keep him lying on the 
ground under a tree, reading a book, while 
Rapin elaborately painted him to such pic- 
turesque effect ! 


THE QUAKER CoLony, Penned and Pictured 
by Blanche McManus, is Vol. V of the “ Co- 
lonial Monographs” series issued by E. R. 
Herrick & Co., of this city. It is a brief and 
clear sketch of the Society of Friends in 
Colonial days, including a short account of 
Penn’s life, the treaty he arranged, and a 
glance at Colonial Philadelphia. Many dec- 
orative illustrations by the author add to the 
decided attractiveness of the book. 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS. By 
René Doumic. Authorized translation by 
Mary D. Frost. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. & Co. $2.00.) Twelve noted French 
novelists are sketched with a free hand by 
M. Doumic, and the translator has done her 
work well. Portraits of the authors con- 
sidered accompany the essays. We have 
found M. Doumic both entertaining and en- 
lightening; he takes hold of his subject in a 
way suggestive of perfect self-confidence, 
and his appreciations are enthusiastic. As a 
critic, he is delicate rather than powerful, 
refined, sometimes almost finical, rather than 
profound; but he is always engaging—we 
might add, engagingly French. The study of 
Paul Bourget is one of the best light, bright, 
true analyses of that writer’s genius that we 
have seen; it is as searching as an electrical 
current. 

JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE CosMmo- 
POLITAN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. By Joseph 
Texte, Professor of Comparative Literature at 
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the University of Lyon. Translated by J. W. 
Matthews. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00.) This is a study of the literary rela- 
tions between France and England during 
the eighteenth century. The author has ex- 
pended great labor and learning upon his 
work, for which students of both English 
and French literature will be grateful. The 
French text of M. Texte’s book, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau et le Cosmopolitisme Littéraire, has 
been well translated. Reusseau is, of course, 
the central figure of the study; but the range 
of history and criticism is as wide as the cen- 
tury .of Prévost, Richardson, Sterne, Vol- 
taire, Marivaux, Madame de Staél, Diderot, 
Addison, Pope—and what is brought together 
forms a body of most valuable and suggest- 
ive materials, no matter what the reader may 
think of M. Texte’s comments and conclu- 
sions. It is an enlightening book, full of 
those evidences which faithful study and pa- 
tient comparison never fail to give of the 
genuineness of scholarship, and we call par- 
ticular attention to it as a work not to be 
overlooked by the student of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature. 

THE LIFE OF OuR LORDIN ART. With Some 
Account of the Artistic Treatment of the Life 
of St. John the Baptist. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00.) 
With more than a hundred illustrations from 
the most famous pictures representing the 
life of Christ by the greatest artists, this 
book gives what is, perhaps, the best history 
of its subject that the general reader could 
find. Along with its biographical sketches— 
for the life of Christ is given in a series of 
swift outlines accompanying the description 
of the pictures—there ‘runs an instructive 
commentary in which the history of what 
has been called sacred art is very cleverly 
presented in so far as it applies to the sub- 
ject in hand. An opening chapter is devoted 
to “An account of the Treatment of the Life 
of St. John the Baptist,’ with illustrations. 
At the beginning of each chapter in the book 
is given an extract from the Bible bearing 
upon the life of Christ at the point reached 
by the history of art. It is a work that was 
well worth doing and it has been well done. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIT- 
ERATURE FOR THE USE OF SECONDARY AND 
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GRavED Scuoors. Edited by Hdwin Herbert 
Lewis, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Co.. 
$1.00.) The title of this book is misleading. 
It is not an “introduction to the study of 
literature ” that we have here, but an intro- 
duction to the study of English literature, 
which makes a great difference. In most 
respects it is a good reader for students of 
English literature in secondary schools. The 
selections are well made and mostly from 
well-known English and American writers. 

THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, AND OTHER Essays. 
By Alice Meynell. (New York: John Lane. 
$1.25.) Seventeen little essays, neatly writ- 
ten and dashed with a certain personal 
charm, make up the contents of this tiny 
book, which has all the attractions of type 
and paper for which Mr. Lane’s publications 
are distinguished. 

THE STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND IN 
THE. NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Justin Mce- 
Carthy. Part II, 1832-1898. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is the sec- 
ond and concluding volume of Mr. McCar- 
thy’s brilliant and admirable contribution to 
the “Story of the Nations” series. The vol- 
ume begins with a description of the “ con- 
vict ship,” which is.in fact an eloquent 
sketch of the history of crime and its pun- 
ishment with the abuses and reforms con- 
nected therewith during the past sixty years 
in Great Britain, and ends with a compre- 
hensive chapter on ‘Literature, Art, and 
Science.” From beginning to end the whole 
work is excellent, filling adequately the place 
for which it was written and giving to the 
reader on every page something fresh or 
freshly stated. A large number of portraits 
and pictures of English scenes and places 
add to the book’s value. There is an excel- 
lent index. 

RETROSPECTS AND PROSPECTS, DESCRIPTIVE 
AND HISTORICAL Essays. By Sidney Lanier. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Every lover of Sidney Lanier’s writings, and 
who does not claim to be one? will hasten to 
set this book on his Lanier shelf. Frankly, 
the chief value of these essays is in their 
relation to the poet’s other writings; they 
help us to study a strong and sweet genius. 
The essays are five in number, with the fol- 
lowing titles; “ Retrospects and Prospects,” 
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“ Confederate 
Memorial Address,” “'The New South,” and 
“ Sketches of India,” the last a bit of imag- 


“San Antonio De Bexar,” 


inary work containing a considerable 
amount of history and description at second 
hand. All of them glow with Lanier’s pecul- 
iar enthusiasm and present many of his 
most striking characteristics of thought ‘and 
expression. The “ Confederate Memorial Ad- 
dress”? is a prose-poem of remarkable fer- 
vor and dignity. 

INDUSTRIAL CUBA. Being a Study of Pres- 
ent Conditions with Suggestions as to the Op- 
portunities Presented in the Island for Ameri- 
can Capital, Enterprise and Labor. By Robert 
P. Porter. With Maps and 62 Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 415. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 
This is a book of facts and statistics, hastily 
prepared, and yet with the very best infor- 
mation obtainable by one who has had the 
best official opportunities to study the sub- 
ject. Mr. Porter recognizes the difficult 
problems before the island. The strength of 
Cuba he sees to be in its close alliance with 
the United States. He puts first in impor- 
tance the building of public roads, the estab- 
lishment of public schools and the inaugu- 
ration of sanitary work, precisely the same 
which General Henry put first for Porto 
Rico and in the same order. He would have 
considerable immigration, as Cuba is not 
crowded like Porto Rico, and everything 
based on industrial agriculture. When Eu- 
rope tires of paying a bounty for producing 
sugar, Cuba must become the first sugar pro- 
ducing country of the world. There will be 
plenty of opportunity for American enter- 
prise in water works, railways, warehouses, 
savings banks, navigation and hotels. We 
commend the volume to all those who would 
study the great problem in our Southern 
waters. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. (Harper 
& Brothers. $2.50.) We are informed by 
the publishers that the author of this book 
was a “lady of the Austrian Court, an inti- 
mate friend and confidant of the Empress 
during her entire life. She was one of the 
few to whom Elizabeth freely opened her 
heart, and her book is at the same time a de- 
fense and appreciation of her character.” 
The style is free and easy; often the report- 
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ing of conversations gives the pages an air 
of familiarity, and it is evident that the in- 
formation conveyed has been received di- 
rectly at first hand. The Empress Elizabeth 
is sketched with the partiality of an ad- 
mirer who could see no fault. Perhaps the 
appreciation is a trifle too insistent; still the 
book is attractive reading and the informa- 
tion it lavishly affords makes it an extreme- 
ly valuable work. Sixteen illustrations, por- 
traits from photographs, appear through the 
volume. 


PLUTARCH’S LIivEs. Englished by Sir Thomas 
North. In ten volumes. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents the volume.) This is a 
small, well printed and handy edition, in ten 
volumes, of Sir Thomas North’s translation 
of Amyot’s French rendering of Plutarch’s 
Lives, first printed in English in 1579. It is 
a companion edition to that of Florio’s Mon- 
taigne, by the same publishers, who send us 
also DRYDEN’S PALAMON' AND ARCITE; OR, 
THE KNIGHT’s TALE FROM CHAUCER. Edited 
with Notes and an Introduction by Percival 
Chubb, Principal of the High School Depart- 
ment of the Ethical Culture Schools, New York, 
a well printed and useful edition. (25 cents.) 
SICILIAN IDYLLS AND OTHER VERSES. T'rans- 
lated from the Greek. by Jane Minot+Sedg- 
wick. (Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25.) 
These translations from Theocritus, Bion and 
other Greek poets are uncommonly well done. 
They will give the general reader a fairly 
good impression of the spirit and style of the 
originals. 


IMPERIAL Democracy. By David Starr Jor- 
dan, President Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 16mo, pp. 298. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) Hight public addresses 
are embodied in this volume, one of which, 
“A Continuing City,” has’ appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. President Jordan says that 
the last year makes one of the three world 
crises in our history; that Cuba will have to 
be annexed and that we cannot escape the 
Philippines; we must take them or leave 
them, and he wishes we could leave them. 
At any rate we must have an automatic, 
non-political civil service; our army ought 
to be organized like our navy on this princi- 
ple; and we must not forget the politics of 
New York while concerning ourselves with 
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the politics of Luzon. We must despise 
greed and hate injustice, and must not for- 
get that we alone among the nations stand 
for the freedom of individual man. 


Tue Srory or Roven. By Theodore Andrea 
Cook. (London: J. M. Dent & Co. $2.00.) 
The story of a city, like the biography of a 
man, depends not so much upon the sub- 
ject’s greatness as upon the atmosphere, cir- 
cumstances, forces that have affected the 
life to be considered. Rouen was never a 
great city in the sense that greziness belongs 
to Rome, Paris, London, New York; but its 
history has been strongly picturesque. In 
the little book before us the old French town 
is sketched with loving care, not perfectly, 
but intelligently and with profusion of in- 
cidents and illustrations. It is a fascinating 
work, not only readable in the best sense, 
but full of information welcome to every 
earnest mind interested in the history of 
European life, literature, art, manners and 
progress. For a work covering so many sub- 
jects its index is very slight and unsatisfac- 
tory. 


IsLAM IN AFRICA. Its Effects, Religious, 
Ethical and Social, Upon the People of the 
Country. By Anson P. Atterbury, D.D., Ph.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 
This is a valuable book. Valuable both from 
its information and its healthy tone. It 
gathers up the best that is to be known about 
the great problem of Islam in Africa, and it 
passes judgment with a coolness and clear- 
sighted fairness that are refreshing. Islam is 
the great problem of Africa, not merely for 
the missionary but the civilizer. Is it what 
so many have held, an improvement on pa- 
ganism, an introduction to Christianity, 
something on the whole about: as good for 
the Africans as Christianity? Many have 
thought so. Dr. Atterbury thinks not, and. 
he’ presents his reasons in conclusive form. 
Recognizing the good, he sees clearly the evil 
and shows how great is the misconception 
even of some who have given the subject 
candid study. We are glad to recommend 
the book to all interested in the new develop- 
ments in that continent. 


A Snort History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Chicago: Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) Here is just such 
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a book as ote could hope would give a young 
reader’s taste a turn for history. It is his- 
tory told with enthusiasm and given a tinge 


‘of romanee, or rather it is history out of 


which the romance has not been squeezed 
before serving it up. Mr. McCarthy calls 
his book ‘the key to the noble picture, the 
outline map to the vast continent.” It is a 
vivid outline, indeed, and one likely to im- 
press itself upon the mind of every reader. 
The style is mobile and swift, the winnow- 
ing of materials has been well done, and the 
result is an engagingly graphic sketch of 
United States history from the discovery of 
America down to the present time. 

JOHN MILTON: A Suorr Stupy or His 
LIFE AND Works. By William P. Trent. 
(New York: The Macmillan G€o. 75 cents.) 
This is a very acceptable treatise on the 
life and works of John Milton by a writer 
already favorably known as the author of a 
“ Life of William Gilmore Simms,” ‘ South- 
ern Statesmen of the Old Régime” and 
“Robert E. Lee,” a biography. Mr. Trent’s 
study of Milton gives all of the chief events 
in the great poet’s life along with an ad- 
mirable critical notice of his works. It is 
a good book to go into the hands of stu- 
dents of English literature. Its effect will 
be enlightened and stimulating ———From 
the same publishers we have Volume IV of 
THE WoRKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by C. H. 
Hereford, Litt.D. This is the beautiful and 
handy Eversiey Edition in ten volumes. 

BENEATH BLUE SKIES AND GRAy. Poems 
by Ingram Crockett. (New York: R. H. Rus- 
sell. $1.00.) The author of these poems has 
the observing eye, the sure memory and the 
ready command of words which do so large 
a part in the making of notable verse that is 
not inspired. Beneath Blue Skies and Gray 
is melodious on every page. Nature’s sweet 
scenes, pleasant sounds and tender sugges- 
tions find charming expression in lines 
possessing unusual freshness and sincerity 
of style. It is not great poetry that we have 
here, but it is pure and good. 

IcKERY ANN AND OTHER Boys AND GIRLS. 
By Elia W. Peattie. (Chicago: Herbert. S. 
Stone & Co. $1.00.) Fifteen stories make 
up this book’s contents; they are sketched 


freely, cleverly and with a certain effect of 
Philistine distinction. The young people 
who appear as dramatis persone come and 
go in a genuine atmosphere and leave be- 
hind them an impression altogether human. 
It is not a book of dialect, altho there is 
plenty of rustic talk, and the idyllic strain 
is not too insistent. Both young and old 
readers will find light and amusing enter- 
tainment in a perusal of such sketches as 
“Ickery. Ann,” “ The Message of the Lilies ” 
and “ Jack the Chipmunk.” 





Literary Notes. 


Count TousToy’s “ The Awakening,” which 
is running serially in magazines, will be issued 
in this country’ by Dodd, Mead & Co. as.one of 
their autumn publications. 


....* When Knighthood Was in Flower ”’— 
the book next to David Harum of which most 
copies are sold in the United States—has not 
yet appeared in an English edition. 

...-The edition of Keats’ pdbems printed by 
William Morris at the Kelmscott Press was sold 
at auction in New York for $210—a very high 
figure, when it is known that the highest price 
hitherto paid for this sought-for edition was 
$130. 

...-The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has just issued in book form the 
addresses and discussions at the annual meet- 
ing of the Academy last Apvil, under the title, 
“The Foreign Policy. of the United States, 
Politicai and Commercial.” The book contains 
addresses by Professors Woolsey, Huffcut, Lowell 
and W. A. Ireland on the Government of De- 
pendencies, Carl Schurz on Militarism and 
Democracy, Worthington C. Ford and Robert T. 
Hill on Commercial Relations of the United 
States with the Far East and Prof. John Bas- 
sett Moore and Minister Wu Ting-Fang on the 
Political Relations of the United States with the 
Far East. An appendix contains a report of 
the annual meeting and the introductory address 
of the President. ‘ 


....Mr. Furness’s paper on the plot of 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” which appears in 
the July Atlantic, discusses, among other things, 
the introduction of Dogberry and Verges into 
the play: 

“The opinion is abroad that Shakespeare pro- 
duced his’ Dogberry and Verges cut of the mere 
exuberance of his love of fun, and that in this 
‘starry-pointed’ comedy, they are the star of 
conicality, merely to give the audience a scene to 

























































laugh at. This inference is utterly wrong. They 
do, indeed, supply endless mirth, but Shakespeare 
had to have them just as they are. He was forced 
to have characters like these, and none other. 
The play hinges on them. Had they been suffi- 
ciently quick-witted to have recognized the villainy 
of the plot betrayed by Borachio to Conrade, the 
play would have ended at once. Therefore they 
had to be stupid, most ingeniously stupid, and 
show ‘ matter and impertinency ’ so mixed that we 
can understand how they came to be invested with 
even such smali authority as their office im- 
plies. At no previous point in the play 
could Dogberry and Verges have /been introduced ; 
where they first appear is the exact point at which 
they are needed.” 
..-The Germans are publishing two magnifi- 
cently illustrated editions of the New Testa- 
ment. The one, usuaily called the Kaiser Bibel, 
from the fact that the Emperor Wilhelm I and 
the Empress Augusta have accepted the dedica- 
tion of the edition, is a Pracktwerk on a grand 
scale. It is Luther’s translation, published with 
the finest of illustrations, many initials, etc., the 
exact copies of the splendid manuscript decora- 
tions of the monks of the Middle Age. The edi- 
tors are Court Preacher Emil Frommel, lately 
deceased, and Dr. H. Steinhauser. The illus- 
trations, collected from a dozen libraries, are all 
of historic importance, and, in addition to mak- 
ing this a work of beauty, have all permanent 
value as specimens of historic art. The leading 
German artists and printers contributed to mak- 
ing this an unsurpassed specimen of an illus- 
trated Bible text. It appears in two bindings, 
the price being phenomenally low—namely, 15 
and 25 marks. The other illustrated New 
Testament is published by Dr. Nicholaus Miiller, 
of the University of Berlin, and Dr. Benzinger, 
also of this school, both acknowledged authori- 
ties in Biblical archeology. It contains in all 
97 illustrations and charts of various sizes, but 
all from the best of sources and many of 
archeological importance. This edition also 
appears in two bindings, at a remarkably low 
price of 3 and 5 marks. Both editions are 
published in Berlin. 
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The Samoan Settlement. 


THE Samoan Commission has accom- 
plished its work speedily, and so far as is 
now manifest in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. The decision of Chief Justice Cham- 
bers in favor of Malietoa Tanu has been 
sustained, and thus the authority of the 
court upheld. The resignation of Malietoa, 
however, rendered possible the abolishing 
of the kingship and the reduction to a mini- 
mum of the rivalries which have been so 
disastrous. Peace, or at deast quiet, has 
been secured by the surrender of arms 
by both sides, and the apparently cordial 
acceptance of the situation by the two can- 
didates bodes good for the future. The 
Condominium is to be continued, the su- 
preme power being vested in a Governor 
and Legislative Council consisting of three 
nominees of the interested Powers, while 
there is to be also a native House to look 
after specific native interests. 

The immediate result can * scarcely be 
other than good. It is evident that the is- 
lands need a strong hand over them. The 
elections have been repeatedly described 
as a farce, there being practically no exer- 
cise of individual judgment, and the ballots 
being cast according to the dictates of the 
chief who for the time happened to be most 
popular. What is needed is education in the 
duties as well as the rights of citizenship, 
and for that the preservation of order and 
the enforcement of law are absolutely es- 
sential. The native king was inevitably to 
a considerable degree the protégé, if not the 
tool, of foreigners. Malietoa, the Protes- 
tant, was regarded.as unfriendly by the 
Roman Catholics, while Mataafa, the 
Catholic, was charged with all the wiles 
of the Jesnits. Under such circumstances 
any decision of either would be subject to 
much criticism, and among such a people 
might easily lead to disturbance. It is, 


therefore, wise that the government is to 
be vested in foreigners, while still the na- 
tive Samoans are to have the right to ex- 
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press their views on matters of public inter- 
est. ; 

Two questions now come up: Will the 
three Governments interested be able to 
work in harmony, and will the general ef- 
fect be educative on the people, tending to- 
ward the development of the power of self 
government ? As to the former, much 
will depend on the ultimate purpose of the 
Governments. If the islands are to be ex- 
ploited for the prime advantage of Ger- 
many, England and the United States, then 
we can scarcely expect anything else than 
a renewal of the criminations and recrim- 
inations of the past years, and harmony 
may as well be thrown to the winds. If, 
on the other hand, it is made evident that 
in the conduct of the government of the is- 
lands the first thought is what will be 
best for them, even if it involves some 
sacrifice of other interests, then there is 
no reason why there should not be a happy 
and prosperous future for the community. 
Upon the same thing depends the answer 
to the second question. That the Samoan 
can rise to self-government few. if any, 
will deny. Whether he will attain to it, 
however, is a very different question. If he 
is made to feel that he is simply an agent 
to further German-English-American trade 
interests, his keenness may be developed, but 
not his character. That will only come by 
recognizing his manhood, trusting while at 
the same time guiding his judgment; stir- 
ring his ambition by opening to him new op- 
portunities. 





Industrial Combinations. 


SincE Mr. Havemeyer asked the Indus- 
trial Commission to believe that the tariff 
duties affecting the great industry over 
which he presides are not those of the law 
now in force, but those of the Wilson tariff, 
which was repealed nearly two years ago, 
his remedy for trusts has been highly com- 
mended by some who would like to revive 
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the tariff issué in the interests of the Demo- 
cratic party. ‘“‘ With a protection to an in- 
dustry not exceeding 10 per cent.,”’ said he, 
“all menace of trusts to the community 
would cease.” When some of our esteemed 
daily contemporaries and President Oxnard, 
of the Beet Sugar Association, shall have 
discovered Mr. Havemeyer’s (and © their 
own) curious ignorance concerning the pres- 
ent duties on sugar, it may occur to those 
who applaud him that he is not qualified 
to speak with authority about the effect of 
the tariff on anything. It does not follow 
that “the trusts are doomed,” as one jour- 
nal says, simply because he asserted that 
the tariff is the mother of them. Nor does 
his testimony prove that no tariff duty 
should exceed ten per cent. Nor is it true 
that the repeal of every duty imposed upon 
a product manufactured by a combination 
would destroy the combination or suppress 
the evils which may attend the exercise of 
its power. Ex-Governor Altgeld says that 
the trusts could not survive for a year with- 
out assistance from the railroads, and an 
officer of the Georgia Agricultural Society 
informed the Industrial Commission that 
the railroads were both the father and the 
mother of such combinations. But the ef- 
fect of such assistance as may be given un- 
justly in these days by railroad companies 
to some combinations is greatly overesti- 
mated by these men. , 

The assertion that no American industry 
“requires a protection of more than 10 per 
cent.” for its welfare is absurd. The aver- 
age of the duties in the Wilson tariff, en- 
acted by the Democratic party. was a lit- 
tle more than 40 per cent., and certain in- 
dustries in which domestic competition had 
never been restrained—the manufacture of 
woolen goods, for example—suffered by rea: 
son of the weight of imports during the life 
of that law. If an industry in which free 
competition prevails cannot prevent large 
imports under a protection of 40, or even 
50 per cent., a sudden reduction to 10 per 
cent. would kill it. On the other hand, an 
industry which has for years exported its 
products in large quantities needs no protec- 
tion whatever. If it can undersell foreign 
competitors in foreign lands without the 
assistance of protection there, surely it can 


undersell them here at home without the 
aid of a tariff. If the producers in such an 
exporting industry combine and force Amer- 
icans to pay more for their goods than for- 
eigners are asked to pay, their protective 
tariff should be repealed. Why should there 
be any protective duty (86 per cent.) for the 
combined makers of starch, who sold 72,- 
000,000 pounds abroad ‘last year, or for the 
manufacturers of oatmeal (17 per cent.), who 
exported 85,000,000 pounds? Or why 
should the manufacture of steel rails be pro- 
tected while we are selling rails in all parts 
of the world ? 

The repeal of the duties now imposed 
by law for the protection of industries con- 
trolled by combinations would not affect a 
majority of these organizations in any way 
at the present time. This is true of nearly 
all of the combinations in the iron industry. 
The greater part of that industry has be- 
come independent of the tariff. The recent 
sharp rise of prices has been caused, with 
scarcely any exception, not by the arbitrary 
action of combinations but by the law of 
supply and demand. The supply of,iron is 
insufficient, altho larger than ever before, 
and, in spite of the advance, sales for ex- 
port are still made at or near the prevail- 
ing rates. The effect of an increase in the 
cost of raw material and labor is sometimes 
overlooked by writers on this subject. Thus, 
in a recently published essay upon the in- 
crease of selling prices in the tin plate in- 


.dustry, which is controlled by a combina- 


tion, due weight is not given to the impor 
tant fact that the cost of steel and of tin, 
the two raw materials of the manufactur- 
ers, has almost doubled since the combina- 
tion was completed, and that a considera- 
ble increase of wages has also added some- 
thing to the cost of production. The ad- 
vance in selling prices of tin plate—or near- 
ly all of the increase which has been re- 
ported—would have taken place if the man- 
ufacturers had not combined. Probably 
there are combinations which are now tak- 
ing undue advantage of tariff protection, 
and which would be affected by a repeal of 
the duties so used, but they are a minority. 
Nearly all of those formed in the last six or 
eight months would suffer now in no respect 
by a loss of their tariff rates, altho they 
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might be affected hereafter under changed 
industrial and commercial conditions. 

In the past certain combinations have 
profited greatly and grown in power by rea- 
son of favors granted secretly and unjustly 
to them by railroad eompanies. The evi- 
dence as to this assistance in the case of 
the Standard Oil Trust is a matter of offi- 
cial record. But we suppose that few of 
. the combinations to which public attention 
has recently been directed are aided in this 
way. The last report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows, however, that 
such unlawful discrimination is still prac- 
ticed in favor of combinations and to the 
serious injury of comparatively weak inde- 
pendent competitors. The remedy for this 
is a prompt amendment of the laws, which 
are now inadequate, and then a vigorous 
enforcement of them. 





The Future of the A.B. Degree. 


Firty years ago the A.B. degree was the 
only preliminary degree given by American 
colleges and universities,-and it served to im- 
part unity to the entire system of higher edu- 
cation. It now divides the field with the 
B.S., B.L. and many other symbols of various 
implications. The notion that the course 
leading to the B.A. is more severe than the 
parallel courses is not supported by fact. 
Indeed, as President Eliot has lately shown, 
the course of study which ends in one of 
these new degrees is often more severe than 
the parallel course of study which leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He says: 

“The use of the new degrées, altho practically 
unknown before 1848, has now become in all the 
State universities decidedly larger than the use 
of the traditional degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
while in the older endowed institutions the new 
degrees are rapidly gaining ground on the old 
degree.” 

The movement is made quite clear by a 
tabular view of the distribution of students 
by courses and degrees in nine of the leading 
universities of the country for the period 
from 1883-84 to 1897-98. In the former year 
5014 per cent. of all the students were reg- 
istered in the Arts course, and 66 per cent. 
of first degrees conferred were A.B.’s. In 
the latter year this course enrolled only 45% 
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per cent. of the students, and of first degrees 
conferred only 49 per cent. were A.B.’s. The 
change in individual institutions is more 
striking still. To quote the report: 

“In the most conservative institutions the 
degree of A.B. is losing ground in comparison 
with the new degrees. Thus, in Yale University 
the number of A.B.’s conferred has not doubled 
in fifteen years, whereas the number of Ph.B.’s 
conferred has much more than doubled. At 
Princeton University the number of students 
studying for the degree of A.B. is half as large 
again as it was fifteen years ago; but the num- 
ber of students studying for the modern degrees 
is nearly four times as great as it was fifteen 
years ago. At Columbia University the number 
of students studying for the new degrees has 
generally been greater than the number of stu- 
dents studying for the old degree ; but the course 
for the A.B. has apparently led students more 
regularly to the degree than the courses for the 
other degrees.” 


The situation in New England cannot be 
understood without including in the study 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
whose enrollment has about tripled in the . 
period and the number of graduates, all re- 
cipients of the B.S. degree, increased by still 
larger proportions, rising from 35 in 1883-84 
to 197 in 1897-98. 

In the opinion of Dr. Eliot this invasion of 
the old province of the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree is based on changed social and indus- 
trial conditions beyond the control of the in- 
stitutions themselves. It is noticeable that 
Harvard has maintained the relative numer- 
ical importance of this degree better than any 
other American institution, a result which 
Dr. Eliot attributes to the elective system. 
This was cautiously introduced in the early 
days of his administration, and has been 
from time to time judiciously expanded. 
From a careful sifting of all the facts bear- 
ing upon this problem Dr. Eliot concludes that 
in order “to maintain the Harvard A.B. in 
full vigor it is desirable to broaden the range 
of well taught subjects which will admit to 
Harvard College.” 

The new scheme of admission requirements 
adopted after three years’ deliberation ac- 
cords with this opinion. As regards lan- 
guage, it will necessitate more thorough 


preparation in forms and idioms; it gives 
also greater relative value to German and 
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English; four new subjects are added in 
Science; History is increased in matter and 
more thoroughly tested. 

The change concerns the secondary schools 
that prepare for college, since while it tends 
to lessen somewhat the strain of preparation 
for individual students it increases the de- 
mands upon the schools themselves. 

The complaint that has arisen in many 
quarters that preparatory and college studies 
consume too much time and postpone too 
long the entrance of young men upon active 
pursuits, imparts interest to an analysis of 
the time record of Harvard students. It ap- 
pears from the statistics that it is possible 
for young men of good preparation to accom- 
plish creditably the regular four years’ col- 
lege work in three years. In fact it is com- 
mon for students to add much extra work 
during the four years’ residence. ‘It is evi- 
dently possible,” says Dr. Eliot, “ for: am- 
bitious students to graduate in three years, 
or to do much more than the required work 
in four.” This extra work, it should be ob- 
served, reduces the time of residence for the 
Master’s degree. 

It is evident that the policy of shortening 
and enriching programs which Dr. Eliot has 

persistently urged upon the authorities in 
control of public schools is in effective oper- 
ation at Harvard University. 





The Work of the Slater Bequest. 

OnE of the wisest bequests ever made was 
that which created the John F. Slater Fund 
for the education of the negro youth of the 
South. Mr. Slater was a Connecticut manu- 
facturer, a Congregationalist, deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country, and one 
who recognized that the development of the 
colored people of the South into intelligent 
and moral citizens was of the first impor- 
tance. Unlike Mr. Hand, also of Connecti- 
cut, who, after long study of the conditions, 
put his million and a half into the hands of 
the American Missionary Association to use 
the income for negro education, Mr. Slater 
established a special board of trustees to 
manage the expenditure of the income of his 
million dollar bequest. Very distinguished 
men have been selected for the board, such 
as Chief Justice Fuller, Bishop Potter, Pres- 
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ident Gilman, Governor Northen, of Geor- 
gia; Bishop Galloway, of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church, ex-Postmaster-General Wilson, 
of West Virginia, and William E. Dodge, 
Morris K. Jesup and Alexander E. Orr, of 
this city. A son of Mr. Slater, who resides 
in Europe, is the only representative of 
New England on the board, and the trustees 
are,so separated that they can meet only 
once or twice in a year. The work of this 


fund was so much like that of the Peabody 


Fund, which was being exhausted, that it 
was wise to appoint its secretary, the Hon. 
J. L. M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., as secre- 
tary to this fund also, and no more intelli- 
gent, able or efficient man could be found. 
The fund supports no schools, but simply 
makes appropriations of $45,000 a year to 
eleven selected schools. The appropriations 
for 1898-99 were: Hampton Institute, $12,- 
000; Tuskegee Institute, $8,000; Spellman 
Seminary, Atlanta, $5,000; Claflin Universi- 
ty, Orangeburg, S. C., $4,000; State Normal 
School, Montgomery, Ala., $3,500; Tougaloo 
University, Miss., $3,000; Southern Indus- 
trial Classes, Norfolk, Va., and Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, $2,500 each; Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, $2,000; Meharry Med- 
ical College, Nashville, $1,500; Bishop Col- 
lege, Marshall, Tex., $1,000. These pay- 
ments are directed to the support of indus- 
trial education on the theory that negroes 
must be mainly workers with their hands. 
Industrial and medical work counts in the 
distribution, not college or normal instruc- 
tion. 

This principle we do not care here to con- 
travert, further than to say that the higher 
the education the more good it does; and yet 
the lower manual education is very impor- 
tant. What we are inclined to question is the 


wisdom of making the reports of this fund . 


the utterance of views of political and social 
history that are quite different from those of 
which New England has been the represent- 
ative. 

The report for 1899 is before us. It is 
just such a report as we might expect from 
one who maintains what we may call the 
better Southern, not the Northern, view of 
the negro question and of the decisions of 
the Civil War. There is much of it that no 
Northern man of anti-slavery antecedents, 

















who believes in equal rights and equal suf- 
frage, could well have written. There are 
statements of political history given as if 
they were axioms which have no place in the 
report of a benevolent work for negroes. 
Take this, for example: 


“It may be safely affirmed that the history of 
free governments furnishes no page more barren 
of wisdom, more unfruitful of practical benefit, 
than that which records what has been at- 
tempted for the negro by. the General Govern- 
ment since 1865. Reconstructive measures, 
rigidly leaving out their point of view, their in- 
tent, conceding the best motives, have been a 
disastrous failure. Suffrage, given en bloc to 


masses, destitute of the rudiments of political 


aptitude, of both knowledge and experience, has 
not protected the ‘wards of the nation’ from 
corrupt demagogism, from self-seeking partisan- 


ship, from demoralizing use of money in nomi- 


nating conventions, in elections and legislatures, 
from chicanery, inequality, injustice and fraud.” 

Whether this be true or not, it is not an 
accepted axiom, to be “safely affirmed ”’ 
without contradiction. Most of us in 
the North believe that on the whole 
what the national Government did for 
the negro after the Civil War was wise. 
We believe in the chief thing done by the 
nation, the adoption of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. We still believe in 
equal suffrage for white and black. We be- 
lieve that in spite of the sad errors and blun- 
ders of certain State administrations they 
served a good purpose in that they provided 
vastly better constitutions and inaugurated 
a public school system. Bad as they were, 
they were not as bad as they have been 
painted, and we have observed that in the 
two Carolinas the white parties that replaced 
them have been overthrown on the claim and 
charge that their administration had been 
worse than that which followed the war. 


. To put such politics in the official report of 


a Northern charity seems incongruous. 
After this we are prepared for other utter- 
ances equally incongruous, such as the “ ap- 
palling degeneracy ”’ of the negro, the “ pre- 
mature and hasty emancipation ” of the ne- 
groes in the West Indies, and, by inference, 
in this country, the negro’s “lack of individu- 
ality, initiative and foresight, his inability to 
plan and’combine wisely for his own well- 
being, his facility for bad control, his irre- 
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sponsibility,” and all the bad things that 
could be said of untrained people anywhere, 
and a general development of the least 
hopeful side. We are, however, not prepared 
to find that this report should enter modern 
politics so far as to say that just now “ men’s 
minds have been intoxicated by schemes of 
expansion;” and that we are reversing our 
“ time-honored policy for the doubtful advan- 
tage of ruling by force, by military occupa- 
tion, over distant populations.” And it is 
quite aside from the purposes of the fund to 
offer a good word for the proposition to col- 
onize the negroes in other countries. Nor do 
we like such statements as these: 

“The negroes are here, not of their own will; 
their residence, their grievances and hardships, 
their inequality of intellectual energy and moral 
force are not of their own seeking, and they are 
Americans, having become such through the 
avarice and horrors of the ‘ middle passage’ dur- 
ing the atrocious slave trade, against which 
Virginia and the Carolinas made frequent and 
important protest.” 

The negroes are here by their own will just 
as much as white men, no more and no less. 
They were born here. Their ancestors a cen- 
tury or two ago were brought here against 
their will from Africa, and the ancestors «* 
millions of our white people were brought 
here against their will from the prisons and 
poorhouses of England, and their lot was 
quite as hard as that of the negroes. As to 
Virginia protested strongly 
against the slave trade, but not the Caro- 
linas. It, was solely the threats of South 
Carolina and Georgia that protected the 
slave trade from 1788 to 1808. It is in har- 
mony with the whole spirit of this remark- 
able report that it concludes that the wide 
gulf which separates the races is “ not likely 
with the lapse of time to be bridged over by 
co-education, social intercourse, community 
of worship and citizenship.” But it must be 
bridged over, or Christianity is a failure. 





Tue news we have that the German Gov- 
ernment. meaning the Emperor, has with- 
drawn its opposition to the scheme of a 
permanent court of international arbi- 
tration, is most welcome, and it shows 
what is the influence of public opinion. 
The Hmperor could not at first submit 
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to any general scheme of arbitration, be- 
cause it would nultify the divine right of 
kings, a doctrine no longer held outside of 
Germany, Russia and Turkey. Now he 
yields, but providing that arbitration shall 
not be compulsory. He could not stand, auto- 
crat as' he would be, against the Christian 
judgment of the world. So, after all the dec- 
larations we have heard that the Peace Con- 
gress was a faree, it is not likely to be a 
farce after all. It is more important than 
was expected, for a scheme to remove the oc- 
casions of war will relieve the need of arma- 
ments, and make parliaments less willing to 
vote military burdens. 
any agreement not to increase military bud- 
gets and defenses, but we are likely to have 
what will practically come to be a system of 
couipulsory arbitration, the compulsion com- 
ing from the public sentiment which will not 
support a quarrel that will not be-arbitrated. 





AT the time of the Wilmington riots, which 
violently removed the Mayor and other of- 
ficers of the city and overturned the State 
xovernment, a number of the most prosper- 
ous colored citizens were driven out of the 
State for no other reason than that they 
were Republicans. Among them “was one 
Will Bryant, a butcher, and well to do citi- 
zen, nearly white, who was “ dangerous,” 
chiefly because he might contribute to the 
funds of his party. The troubles had hlown 


over, and he thought he might safely return. 


and claim his property. We let the Morning 
Sun, the oldest and principal paper of Wil- 
mington, tell the story of what was done 
June 17th: 


“Shortly after his arrival a few citizens held 
a meeting and determined that the intruder had 
to go. They selected some good men to help 
earry out the plans, and last night a body of 
picked men assembled from various quarters in 
the woods around Hilton Park. They decided 
to surround his house, take him out, and, after 
punishing him severely, make. him leave the 
State. 

“His home was on Fifth street near Nixon, 
and about 10.30 o’clock this section was alive 
with armed men. They were supplied with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails and arranyements for gagging 
the negro, and pretty neariy every man had a 
revolver or other weapon. 

“ Bryant’s home was reached, but he was not 


We may not have. 
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to be found. This was a disappointment, for 
special precautions had been taken to keep him 
in the dark as to the movements of the citizens, 
and he had been under surveillance all day, up 
to a very short while before his home was en- 
tered.” 

It is sad not only that a respectable citi- 
zen should not be allowed to return to his 
home, but that the press should gloat over 
the anticipated brutality .which now drives 
him into permanent exile for no offense 
whatever. The respectable white citizens of 
Wilmington ought to band together and tell 
these ruffians that Mr. Bryant should stay 
and should be protected at all hazards. Vio- 
lence in attack has no excuse; in defense it is 
here a duty. « 





THE Yale valedictory was not given this 
year by a representative student, but by the 
President of the University. The ‘terms of 
the two Timothy Dwights have been nota- 
ble ones, for both have marked great prog- 
ress, the last one being from a great col- 
lege to a greater university. What a fair 
text President Dwight chose for his last 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduates, 
“He maketh the outgoings of the morn- 
ing and the evening to rejoice ”’—their out- 
going that of the morning, and his of the 
evening ! 
all remember: that President Woolsey did 
much of his best work after he graduated 
from the presidency. The growth of the 
university idea at Yale appears in the fact 
that there are nearly three hundred grad- 
uate students where there were less than 
ten fifty years ago. The greatest danger 
of the university idea is admirably pre- 
sented by President Dwight in his report 
of the year just issued. He refers to the ef- 
fort of the graduate department to promote 
research, and shows that there is quite as 
much need to produce men of scholarly cul- 
ture as of original research. The extreme 
specialization of the present day tends to 
limit this wide scholarly culture. Presi- 
dent Dwight has inaugurated the effort to 
raise four million dollars for the endow- 
ment of the various departments of the uni- 
versity in honor of its bi-centennial in 1901. 
The accomplishing of this task is left to 
President Hadley, to whom his honored 


But both go forth to work, and - 
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predecessor leavés the injunction that he 
must remember that Yale is a university, 
not a college, and that all departments must 
be generously fostered. 





Some of the daily newspapers say that a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of In- 
diana “sounds the death knell of trusts,” 
because it holds that a corporation may for- 
feit its charter by combining with another 
to suppress competition and fix prices. This 
is not a new doctrine and it has no terrors 
for combinations of the modern type. The 
memorable suit of the State of New York 
against a corporation which was a member 
of the original Sugar Trust about ten years 
ago brought it clearly before the public 
and hastened that transition from actual 
trust to great corporation or incorporated 
combination which has since taken place. 
In some instances the change may not have 
been completed, but those who attack in- 
dustrial combinations hereafter must -pro- 
ceed against corporations, not trusts, for the 
trust form of organization has been laid 
aside. Old trusts have taken corporate char- 
ters, and: the newly formed combinatior, 
duly chartered in New Jersey, Delaware, or 
some other State where the corporation stat- 
utes are adapted to its needs, is a corpora- 
tion which carries on its business in a dozen 
or a score of factories, scattered, it may be, 
over half a dozen States. It will not forfeit 
its charter by combining with other corpora- 
tions; the combining took place when it ac- 
quired its several factories. Thus the sit- 
uation, so far as proceedings against combi- 
nations in the courts are concerned, has 
changed. The transition in the case of 
what was originally the Standard Oil Trust 
takes place slowly, but it may soon be com- 
pleted by the recent increase of the capitai 
stock of the corporation known as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey from $10,- 
000,000 to $110.000,000, and the acquisition 
of the various subsidiary concerns by this 
company through an exchange of securities. 





THE following passage, from a generally 
excellent address by the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid at Miami College commencement, we 
cannot approve: 
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“Of late years men have unthinkingly as- 
suined that new territory was, in the very na- 
ture of our Government, merely and necessarily 
the raw material for future States in the Union. 
Colonies and dependencies it is now said are 
essentially inconsistent with cur system. But 
if any ever entertained the wild dream that the 
instrument whose preamble says it is ordained 
for the United States of America could be 
stretched to the China Sea, the first Tagal guns 
fired at friendly soldiers of the Union and the 
first mutilation of American dead that ensued 
ended the nightmare of States from Asia admit- 
ted to the American Union. For that relief, at 
least, we must thank the uprising of the Taga- 
logs. It was a Continental Union of independ- 
ent sovereign States our Fathers planned. Who- 
ever proposes to debase it with admixtures of 
States made up from the islands of the sea, in 
any archipelago, East or West, is a bad friend 
to the Republic. We may guide, protect, ele- 
vate them, and even teach them, some day, to 
stand alone; but if we.ever invite them into our 


Senate and House to help rule us, we are the | 


most imbecile of all the offspring of time.” 

But why should not new territory be the raw 
material for new States, when the people are 
sufficiently civilized? The idea is not to be in- 
stantly spurned that a nation may be strong 
enough to assimilate peoples in two conti- 
nents. We seem to recall a poem by Kipling, 
who knows the white man and the brown 
man, the first of whose “‘ Barrack-Room Bal- 
lads” is written to teach the Christian les- 
son: 


“Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet, 

TiJl Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 
great Judgment Seat: 

But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor 
Breed. nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho 
they come from the ends of the earth! ” 





THosE who belittle the Peace Conference 
at The Hague tell us that no scheme of arbi- 
tration is likely to prevent Russia from tak- 
ing away the independence of Finland, nor 
Turkey from killing the Armenians, or stop 
England from fighting the Mahdists or the 
Afridis, or the United States from fighting 
Aguinaldo. Very true; nor will it put a stop 
to lynching in the United States or give home 
rule to Ireland. It is not planned for settling 
national but international difficulties. A 
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more portentous objection is that raised by 
The Army and Navy Journal, that an inter- 
national court will be, in effect, a renewal of 
the Holy Alliance, which was a league to 
protect monarchical institutions against rev- 
olution. But, once more, a revolution is a 
‘national, not an international, conflict. Let 
us suppose that a wave like that of 1848 
were to strike Germany, Austria, Italy and 
Spain; that might bring on a rebellion within 
a country but not a war between two coun- 
tries. We can hardly imagine such a court 
in which the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Swe- 
den, Denmark and several American repub- 
lics‘ might be represented, combining to put 
down any popular uprising against autoc- 
racy.., 





....We like the spirit of the baccalaureate 
sermon preached last week to the graduates 
of the University of South Carolina at Co- 
lumbia. Dr. Samuel M. Smith told them that 
there is a great lack of reverence for author- 
ity and law, that where people disregard law 
in small things there will be lynchings for 
grave crimes; that the newspapers were 
guilty in urging the people to ignore the law 
when it is distasteful, and that under such 
teaching we may’ expect such terrible out- 
breaks as disgrace us before the world; that 
if capital will deal generously and justly 
with labor at the North, and the whites will 
do the same by the negro in the South, the 
ominous shadows will pass away. That is 
good talk to the University which graduates 
the best youths of the State. 

....It is with some alarm that we note the 
indications as to the coming report of the 
commissioners sent to Porto Rico, consisting 
of General Kennedy, of Ohio; Judge Curtis, 

_ of Iowa, and Mr. Watkins of Michigan. We 
believe that they are drawing up a code of 
laws for Porto Rico, and it is reported that 
they are not over-friendly to any great 
amount of local self-government. The great 
danger comes from the notion that. people 
had better.be governed by us than govern 
themselves. We shall err by granting too 
little rather than granting too much. 


....Have the Turks no sense of the ridic- 
ulous ? Here is the Chief Commissioner of 
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the Turkish Government to the Peace Con- 
ference sending a challenge to a duel, in a 
country where duels are illegal, and sending 
it to a Turk who would be given short shrift 
as a traitor in his own country. Perhaps, 
however, the Turks do see a bit of humor in 
the fine promises they have made, and do 
not keep, to pay the indemnity for American 
property destroyed at the time of ‘the 
massacres. 


....The Kentucky feuds are sure to come 
to an end in time, with the advance of civil- 
ization and Christianity. Thus the Harlan 
County feud has been ended simply by the 
persuasion of leading citizens, who visited 
the leaders of the two factions, showed them 
the wrong and injury of the quarrel which 
had already cost six lives, and persuaded 
them to shake hands and be friends. That 
is a better way than to trust to sheriffs and 
militia. 


....We cannot print even a selection from 
the multitude of admirable letters that come 
to us in indignant reply to Mrs. L. H. Har- 
ris’s impeachment of the character of colored 
women. The answers to the article lie so on 
the face of it, and the argument opens such 
disgraceful conditions affecting white men 
even more than colored women, that we dis- 
like to discuss it, just as we dislike, for very 
shame’s sake, to tell the stories of lynching. 


... Australia is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the victory for federation in New 


“South ‘Wales, which in all probability insures 


victory in the other colonies, when the bill is 
submitted to them. It is somewhat difficult: ° 
for us to appreciate all its significance, but. - 
some glimpse of the possible future of the - 
great ‘empire in the Pacific will be gained 
from the article which we publish this week 


‘on the resources of the Australian colonies. 


....If the civil commission sent to the 
Philippines has accomplished nothing, the 
same cannot be said of that to Samoa, which 
has apparently done admirable work. At 
last we may hope that the long quarrels there 
will cease. 


....We hear no reports of sensational in- 
terviews with our returning Admiral. His 
rule seems to be: ‘No talkee-talkee; all 
dooey-dooey.” 




















RELIGIOUS. 


Bible Study and the Spiritual 
Life. 


By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


Spirit is the central and distinguishing 
thing in man. Soul he has in common with 
other animals. This distinction is not rig- 
idly observed in Scriptural usage, but it very 
clearly prevails. Spirit is our Lord’s defini- 


‘tion of the nature of God. Holy Spirit is 


the name of the third person of the Blessed 
Trinity. It is the human spirit that is ca- 
pable of becoming “ partaker of the divine 
nature;” of being “conformed to the 
image” of God’s “ Son.” 

The spiritual life in man, therefore, is the 
divine life in him. It is more than a nega- 
tive condition of sinlessness. It is the posi- 
tive dominion of the divine over the human. 
It is the rule of spirit over both body and 
soul; over not only fleshly lusts, but also 
over soulful loves. St. Paul describes the 


unregenerate Ephesians as “doing the de- 


sires of the flesh and of the mind.” Regen- 
eration subdues those desires to the rule of 
the spiritual, or divine; so that the Holy 
“Spirit beareth witness with our spirits 
that we are children of God.” 

The spiritual life, then, must be distin- 
guished from the religious life. It is the 
latter matured, come or coming, to perfec- 
tion. We habitually recognize this, speak- 
ing of some Christians as “ spiritual’? men 
and women. We mean more than that they 


are pardoned and saved; we mean that in. 


them the things of their spirits, in harmony 
with the divine Spirit, take precedence of 
all else. Others are religious; they the spir- 
itual. 

This is abundantly recognized in the Holy 
Scriptures. Cornelius was a good man, de- 
vout, God-fearing, alms-giving, prayerful. 
Under Peter’s instruction he became also 
spiritual, for he received the supreme di- 
vine gift of the Holy Spirit. At Ephesus 
St. Paul found believers who “had not so 
much as heard that the Holy Spirit was 


given.” They were Christians; but, of 
course, not spiritual Christians. St. Paul 
“eould not ‘speak unto” the Corinthians 
“as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.” This 
does not mean irreligious, impenitent, God- 
less; but only immature. They were “in 
Christ,” but only “ babes in Christ.” The 
same Apostle requires the “spiritual” 
brethren in Galatia to “restore” any non- 
spiritual brother who might be “ overtaken 
in any trespass.” Throughout the New Tes- 
tament Christians are recognized as genuine 
and sincere who are not spiritual; as hav- 
ing that “eternal life” which is “the gift 
of God,” but which has not yet ripened into 
the spiritual life 

Now the broad, deep and high experience 
of divine grace which entitles one to be 
ealled spiritual has most unhappily become 
identified in many minds, perhaps generally 
in the popular mind, with certain emotional 
types and certain cantish speech that are 
supposed to be indicative of unusual holi- 
ness. Even a solemn cast of countenance, 
funereal manners and a sepulchral voice 
are esteemed indices, if not even essentials, 
of spirituality. Preference for certain sorts 
of Christian work, as evangelism, city mis- 
sions, so-called “ rescue. work,” is taken as 
proof that one. is spiritual. Ministry to the 
educated, the rich, the cultured, is thought 
to mean of necessity unspiritual ministry. 
Worshipers in halls, on street corners, in 
any unusual and out-of-the-way places, who 
sing emotional, not to say lurid, songs and 
recite harrowing experiences of former ex- 
cesses and debaucheries are esteemed spir- 
itual, while respectable, quiet people, in 
handsome churches, who give gladly and 
freely to support the missions of all sorts, 
tho- they choose for themselves a different 
type of worship, are graciously conceded to 
be very good, and, it is to be hoped, Chris- 
tian; but, of course, unspiritual. 

Such a conception—and it is very wide- 
spread—is equally uncharitable and mislead- 
ing. It judges by circumstances, not by 
character. It dissociates spirituality from 
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the spirit, and locates it in the emotions, the 
speech, the manners; limits it to certain ex- 
periences before and at conversion, and to 
certain lines of Christian life and service. 
In short, makes it superficial, narrow and 
human, instead of profound, eternal and di- 
vine. 

Now the spiritual life is that in which the 
human spirit, illumined, taught, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, dominates the whole man. 
St. Paul’s conception is of the “spirit and 
soul and body preserved entire and with- 
out blame.” The total man is included, but 
his spirit has its fit place of precedence and 
dominion. The “ body is brought into bond- 
age,” and “every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.’”’ No especial phase 
of feeling is necessary ; no set form of 
words; no particular mode of worship, or 
sphere of service. The spiritual man is just 
the conscientious, consistent, faithful. disci- 
ple of Jesus. He is the Chinese convert and 
teacher. Waug, of whom his fellow-towns- 
men said: “ There is no difference between 
bim and the Book.” He is William Law, 
the English mystic, of whom Gibbon, in 
whose father’s family he was long a tutor, 
said: “He left the reputation of a worthy 
and pious man, who believed all that he pro- 
fessed, and practiced all that he enjoined.” 
He is the young student at the University 
of Edinburgh, to whom Professor Drum- 
mond took his German friend, whose faith 
had been undermined by noting the varia- 
tions of’ Christians from the New Testa- 
ment standard, saying: “I will introduce 
you to a man who will remind you of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Now, taking this plain, common-sense, 
Scriptural view of the spiritual life, what re- 
lation does Bible study bear to it? We may 
say broadly the relation of cause to effect. 
For while the spiritual life is derived not 
from the Book, but from the Person, not 
from the written Word, but from the incar- 
nate Word, we are still dependent upon the 
Bible for that knowledge of Jesus Christ 
which makes trust in him, love for him, 
and union with him possible, vital and en- 
during. The spiritual life, in its source and 
essence, is the divine life of the Redeemer 
imparted to us. In its manifestation it is 
conformity to his example, the same pur- 
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pose of obedience and self-sacrifice being 
in us that was in him. We must know him 
as our perfect example; and those as prox- 
imate examples whose lives are recorded in 
the Holy Scripture, and whom we are to 
follow to the extent that they followed the 
Christ. As the whole Bible is the record, 
under various literary forms, of God’s deal- 
ing with men to make them spiritual, who- 
ever would become spiritual must study the 
whole Bible. He must learn what God can 
do, and will do, with him, from what he has 
done with others. He must contemplate in 
history the-certain final punishment of sin, 
and the certain final reward of righteous- 
ness. He must see in biography tempta- 
tions yielded to or resisted; motives grad- 
ually sullied or purified; character under 
mined or solidly builded. He must catch 
inspiration from poetry, proverb, parable 
and romance. He must get enthusiasm, 
courage and hope from prophecy and 
promise. : He must learn prayer from Moses, 
David, Daniel, Paul, Jesus; praise from 
Miriam, Deborah, all the Psalmists and all 
the Apostles. He must educate emotions, 
affections, conscience and will in the school 
of Jesus. He must train himself to think, 
to determine and to do in company with 
Peter and John and their fellow-disciples in 
daily, intimate companionship with their 
Master and his own. 

Not only must the Bible study which is 
to issue in spiritual life be thus comprehen- 
sive, but it must also be thororgh, sane, 
unprejudiced, devout. It must not be pros- 
ecuted for the purpose of upholding some 
system of theology, or ecclesiasti¢al polity, 
or philosophy of life. present and future, 
but with an eye single and a mind open to 
the truth. The student must be as willing 
to unlearn as to learn; as hospitable to new 
ideas and views as to the confirmation of 
the oldest and most cherished. He must be 
neither a partisan nor an advocate; neither 
insular nor provincial; but in the fullest 
sense a cosmopolitan; a man of all lands, 
ali times, all customs, all languages, all 
races of mankind. He must recognize the 
universality of the Bible and not interpret 
it in the light of his narrow experience of 
life, denying as veritable whatever does 
not correspond with that experience. He 


















must. see the perspective of the Bible, and 
not try to force into its earliest words the 


truth that belongs only to its latest, after . 


God had been for long centuries speaking 
“by divers portions and in divers manners.” 
He must hive. as far as in him lies, and he 
must sedulously cultivate, the historic sense, 
the poetic inspiration, the romantic imagina- 
tion. He must. learn to discriminate the 
plain statement of fact from the rhetorical 
figure; prose from poetry; history from par- 
able. He must understand that the pro- 
foundest truths can be communicated 
through fiction, and often in no other way, 
so that our Lord’s supreme revelation, in 
words, of divine love comes to us in the 
story of the lost son found again. He must 
thus everywhere abjure literalism; boldly 
break the shell to reach the kernel; and 
never forget that “ the letter killeth ’’ while 
only “ the spirit giveth life.” 

It is often said that study of the Bible for 
purposes of knowledge is one thing, and for 
purposes of spiritual life quite another. Men 
who recognize the value of scholarship for 
scholars, teachers, clergymen, in their pro- 
fessional labors, believe it to be unneces- 
sary for these samé men in their spiritual 
life, and even prejudicial to that life; while 
for plain Christians they deem it actually 
perilous. They concede, for example, that 
recently discovered manuscripts of the Bible, 
and Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian 
monuments, with accompanying research 
of the most thorough sort, have very con- 
siderably modified the views of intelligent 
and competent students as to the origin and 
date and authorship of certain portions of 
the Bible; have eliminated some verses and 
passages that have been regarded as authen- 
tic;.and have shown that certain texts, cor- 
rectly interpreted in the light of contem- 
poraneous history, do not teach what they 
have been supposed to teach. This means 
a restatement of our doctrine of inspiration, 
not according to an @ priori theory of what 
the Bible must be, but according to patient 
and reverent investigation of what it ac- 
tually is. ‘‘ This,” say some, “will do for 
scholars, but not for ordinary Christians, 
who are seeking only spiritual life from the 
Bible.” This assumes that spiritual life is 
to be nourished on something less or other 
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than the truth; that ignorance may in some 
cases be better than knowledge; that tho 
error may be prejudicial for the mind, it is 
sometimes salutary for the spirit. All this 
is of a piece with the pernicious medieval 
proverb that “ignorance is the mother of 
devotion.” Ignorance is the mother of 
superstition; of timidity; of distrust of God; 
of fear lest the truth may suffer by being 
frankly expounded. It is the mother of that 
opportunism which is willing to sacrifice 
the truth for present and temporary peace 
of mind; which believes that. shutting one’s 
eyes to facts is the course of peace and 
safety. It is no such timid and shuffling 
dealing as this with the Holy Bible that 
promotes the spiritual life. That life must 
be first and most of all sincere; how can it 
be so, when, on any plea of safety, it 
“handles the Word-of God deceitfully;” or, 
in St. Paul’s still stronger phrase, “ cor- 
rupts the Word of God,” upon which it must 
feed, or starve? The spiritual life needs 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.”” This concerning everything, but 
most of all, next to Christ, concerning the 
Bible. It cannot be fed upon fictions, even 
pious fictions. It cannot’ be permanently 
kept alive even, not to say healthy and 
vigorous, if shut away from the fresh air 
and the free light of untrammeled scholar- 
ship, frank investigation, reverent scrutiny 
in every part, of that Book which discloses 
the incarnate Word, who is the only source 
and sustenance of the spiritual life of man. 
This sincere handling of the Book, whichis 
essential to spiritual: life, implies compre- 
hensive as against fragmentary ‘knowledge 
of it. Many seem to think that the way to 
use the Bible for edification is to store the 
memory with beautiful texts, to be adopted 
as life maxims, according to their sound and 
their apparent sense, regardless of their 
historic connection and meaning. They be- 
lieve that a pious significance must be at- — 
tached to every part of Scripture, and equal- 
ly to all parts; that the genealogical tables 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark should be as 
edifying as the Lord’s last great discourse 
preserved for us by St. John. They think 
that any truth may be found in, or hung 
upon, any portion of the Bible whether it 
was the mind of the writer and of the Holy 
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Spirit in that place, or whether it demon- 
strably was not. Such use of the Holy 
Scripture, to the neglect of its general 
trend, its progress of revelation, its various 
literary forms, its distinctive character here 
as history, there as poetry; here as didac- 
tic, there as inspirational; such indiscrim- 
inating, unintelligent use of it as a maga- 
zine of proof-texts instead of a continuous 
disclosure of God and man, sin and salva- 
tion, is responsible for countless errors in 
theology, and not less for the dwarfing, dis- 
torting and starving of the spiritual life. 
Bible study, we have said, sustains to the 
spiritual life the relation of cause to effect. 
More accurately, it is the Bible itself that 
sustains that relation. But to be strictly ac- 
curate we must pass from, or through the 
Bible to its final divine author. Unless we 
find God in this book it will be to us no 
more than any other book. It is, therefore, 
to be used for this purpose; studied with 
this one object in view. Our constant ques- 
tion is to be, “How can I find in this Bible 
my God and Savior?” We must assure 
ourselves, first of ,all, that we cannot do it 
by any juggling with the Book; by treat- 
ing it as a fetich or a charm; by supersti- 
tiously opening it at random, and expect- 
ing miraculous enlightenment and power 
from the words on which our eyes first fall; 
by forcing upon every sentence and clause 
and word a pious meaning; by insisting that 
there is throughout one dead level of in- 
spiration, so that any part is as edifying, 
quickening, comforting; in short, as divine 
as any other. This is to do equal violence 
to our mind, our conscience and our will; to 
warp the spiritual life, not to nourish and 
invigorate it. Instead we are to come to the 
study of the Bible with open minds, sensitive 
consciences, undetermined wills; expecting 
to hear God speak in human language 
through prophets, poets, historians, biog- 
raphers, and chiefly through his divine- 
human Son; ready to obey his voice the in- 
stant we shall understand what it is say- 
ing. We are not to linger in the literalism 
of the language, thinking that the spirit can 
be found in microscopic study of :grammat- 
ical and rhetorical forms; but to ever re- 
member Augustin’s great word, “ The Scrip- 
ture is the sense of the Scripture.” Then 
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we shall find it speaking not only to- the 
mind, the emotions, the affections, but to 
the spirit itself. Then out of the dead let- 
ter of the printed page there shall rise before 
us the living Jesus, sole author of spiritual 
life, and we shall cry in the words of 
Thomas, and with all his conviction and fer- 
vor, “My Lord and my God.” Then he will 
breathe upon us and say, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit.’ And we shall receive Him, 
to illumine our spirits, to make them live 
with his life, to create and sustain in us 
the life that is hid with Christ in God. 


WasuinctTon, D C. " 





The Canadian General 
Assembly. 


By Rev. J. B. Fraser, M.D. 

THE twenty-fifth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada convened 
in the city of Hamilton, Ontario, on the 14th 
June, with about 350 Commissioners pres- 
ent. The opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Dr. Torrance, was a typical dis- 
course of the days of the Fathers—system- 
atic, theological, orthodox and deliberately 
and impressively delivered. 

There were three nominations for Mod- 
erator, but the choice fell upon Dr. Camp- 
bell, of Renfrew, the pastor of an influen- 
tial congregation in one of our country 
towns, a man of culture, strength and 
weight, who presided with dignity and 
ability. His election is a recognition of the 
double honor to which the country pastor 
who labors long and successfully in word 
and doctrine is entitled. 

It will be possible to give but the brief- 
est summary of the most interesting busi- 
ness transacted. An afternoon was given to 
the question of raising a million dollar 
twentieth. century fund. The _ resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, by stand- 
ing vote, was moved in an able and admi- 
rable address by Dr. Warden, Toronto, sec- 
onded by Mr. R. Murray, Halifax, and cor- 
dially- supported by several of the most 
prominent elders of the Church. A com- 
mittee was appointed with Mr. W. J. Clark, 
London, Convener, to perfect the details of 
the scheme. 

An evening each. was devoted to the 

















Hiome and Foreign Mission Reports, and 
the hearing of men from the fields. As in 
‘every new country, Home Missions claim 
the first place. The policy of the Church 
is to keep pace with the wide and rapid 
extension of settlement. The number of 
mission stations is 1,294, and of aid re- 
ceiving congregations 196. The total income 
for the year, for Home Missions, was $140,- 
154. Twenty-five years ago it was less than 
$30,000. : 

Home Mission work among the French- 
speaking people of Quebec and other prov- 
inces, who comprise nearly one-third of the 
population of Canada, is under a separate 
Board, which employs 64 workers in 95 
preaching stations, cortributing $5,835, and 
receiving grants amounting to $19,118. 
Moral and spiritual results cannot be tab- 
ulated, but are in all departments of the 
work most hopeful and encouraging. 

Notwithstanding the large and urgent de- 
mands of the home fields, great interest is 
taken in the foreign work, which is car- 
ried on in seven different fields—the New 
Hebrides, Trinidad and Demarara, Korea, 
Formosa, China, India, and among the Chi- 
nese and native Indians in Canada. The 
total contributions for the year, for this 
work, amounted to $175,222—the largest for- 
eign missionary revenue hitherto received 
in any one year, and nearly as much as 
the total for Home Missions, $177,226. The 
grand total for missions, $352,448, out of a 
total of $2,511,175 for all purposes, shows 
clearly that the missionary spirit has been 
largely developed, and that the Church is 
alive to its duty toward “them that are 
without,” at home and abroad. 

The reports on the work of the Sabbath 
Schools and Young People’s Societies are 
full of interest, and occupied their full share 
of the attention of the Assembly. A total 
of 160,150 scholars with an average attend- 
ance of 107,375, an increase of 5,851 on last 
year, is a good showing. But when we 
know that 65,704 of these attend public wor- 
ship each Sabbath, and 20,106 are members 
in full communion, it is better still. 

The report of the Young People’s Societies 
is not quite so encouraging. There has been 
a considerable decrease in members re- 
ported, and a slight decrease in giving, but 
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there still remains a strong and solid body 
of young people organized and eager for 
service. 7'he problem here, as everywhere, 
is how to hold the boys and young men. 
This problem is engaging the earnest 
thought of the Church. 

The discussion of the Assembly was on 
the question of the continuance of the Mis- 
sion College in India, to which the large ma- 
jority of the Presbytery in the field is op- 
posed, contending that the funds so spent 
would be better devoted to Evangelistic 
work. The decision of Assembly was al- 
most unanimous in favor of putting the col- 
lege on sounder financial basis and vesting 
the control of it in the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Church, instead of the Presby- 
tery in the field. 

The constitutional question, as to the eligi- 
bility of a ruling elder for ‘the position of 
moderator, occupied some time and very 
diverse opinions were expressed. It was re- 
ferred to a special committee to recommend 
a finding to next Assembly. 

Kev. Dr. Robertson, for so many years the 
devoted and indefatigable superintendent 
of Home Missions, has been made Field Sec- 
retary of Home Missions, with an increase 
of salary, in recognition of eminent sery- 
ices. 

In connection with the report on Church 
Life and Work, which was this year un- 
usually optimistic, there was a good deal of 
earnest discussion on the question of pro- 
moting legislation favoring Sabbath Ob- 
servance and Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic. The Sabbath is being more and 
more encroached upon by the greed of in- 
dividual and organized money-making en- . 
terprises. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to cu operate with other churches, 
with the Lord’s Day Alliance, an interde- 
nominational association, to guard in every 
legitimate way the day of sacred rest from 
further encroachments. 

The discussion of Prohibition turned on 
the question whether the vote in a Plebis- 
cite on Prohibition, held last September, 
warranted the enactment of Prohibitory leg- 
islation. The vote decided that it did. The 
majorities, in some of the Provinces, were 
overwhelming in favor. 

A proposal, looking in the direction of 





















































































































































non-sectarian elementary religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, by concerted ac- 
tion of all the churches, was adopted. New 
and greatly improved forms for statistics 
were approved. A large majority of Pres- 
byteries favor a reduction in the represent- 
ation in the Assembly, from one-fourth to 
one-sixth, of the ministers and elders, as 
the number of Commissioners is now over 
500. A proposal to constitute an Executive 
Committee to represent the Church, in the 
interval between one Assembly and the 
next, was sent to Presbyteries for consid- 
eration. The finance reports show a total of 
$2,511,175 raised for all purposes, and that 
the total cost for administration was 3.40 
per cent. This includes salaries of agents, 
secretaries, expenses of committees, office 
rent, office staff, printing, postage, station- 
ery and everything that pertains to admin- 
istration. 

The next General Assembly will meet in 
Halifax, N. S., in June next: year. 

There are now in the Church six Synods 
and fifty-three Presbyteries. There are 1,013 
ministers in active service, 188 retired, 287 
ordained missionaries, home and foreign, 
472 unordained, 2383 students in theology 
and 7,366 ruling elders; 851 pastoral charges 
self-supporting, and 208 augmented and 762 
manses; 593 mission fields—462 Home, 36 
French, 95 Foreign. In these there are 212,- 
026 communicants, of whom 10,118 were re- 
ceived last year on profession of faith, and 
7,368 by certificate. The baptisms last year 
were 10,602 infants and 1,045 adults. There 
are 2,419 Sabbath schools, with 19,666 offi- 
cers and teachers, and ‘160,105 scholars; 
1,182 Young People’s Societies, of which 
934 are Y. P. S. C. E., with 36,189 members. 

The contributions during the past year 
were, for salaries of ministers, $1,012,176, 
and for other congregational purposes $913,- 
274; for the general work of the Church— 
Theological Education, $62,149; Home Mis- 
sions, $196,169; Augmentation of Stipends, 
$33,985; Foreign Missions, $175,223; French 
Evangelization, $87,113: Widows and Or- 
phans, $16,840; Aged and Infirm Ministers, 
$21,319: General Assembly expenses, $4,461; 
several Special Funds, $16,676—total for 
Church Schemes, $473,935; for other Benev- 
olent purposes, $111,789—making a grand 
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total of $2,511,175, a truly great showing for 
a young Church in a new country. 
Toronto, CANADA. 





THERE continue to be all sorts of re- 
ports in the press with regard to the course 
of Professor McGiffert, of Union) Theolog- 
ical Seminary, it being affirmed by some that 
he intends to withdraw from the Presbyte- 
rian Church and connect himself with the 
Congregational body. As the whole matter 
is in the hands of a special committee of the 
New York Presbytery these reports must 
be taken with some allowance. 


....The Louisville .Theological Seminary 
of the Southern Baptist Churches, finds that 
it cannot secure Dr. Green, President of the 
William Jewell College, to take Dr. Whit- 
sitt’s place. Just what will be done is not 
yet apparent, but it fs understood that the 
trustees will meet and secure some one to 
act as president. This is entirely within 
their province, altho the election of a profes- 
sor cannot be ratified until the meeting of 
the Convention next May. 


....The Zionists have been having a sec- 
ond annual conference in Baltimore, and 
have elected as members of the Executive 
Committee of the Basle Congress, which is 
to meet on August 15th at Basle, Switzer- 
land, Prof. Richard Gottheil and Dr. Ste- 
phen S. Wise. There are also several other 
delegates. A suggestion made by the En- 
glish Zionist Federation proposing the re- 
establishment of Judea as an independent 
State and suggesting the purchase of the 
Maccabean sites in Palestine, to begin the 
work by the establishment of a Jewish col- 
ony and a Jewish college was considered 
and a sum of money voted as the nucleus of 
the fund required. 

....The Army and Navy Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
the Philippines reports that it has continued 
the work of distributing stationery and lit- 
erature, paying especial attention to the in- 
complete regiments which have no chap- 
lains to care for them. The officers in com- 
mand have given every assistance possible, 
and the men themselves have manifested 
very great pleasure at the interest shown 
in them. During March and April there 
were distributed 2,300 papers and maga- 
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zines, 1,050 colportage books and 350 New 
Testaments. Services have been conducted 
at the Filipino theater in Manila and at the 

irst Division Hospital, where an average 
of between 75 and 100 convalescents have 
gathered every Sunday afternoon. In the 
continued uncertainty of the military situa- 
tion, the work of the Association should not 
be demitted in the slightest, and calls for 
the cordial support of the churches. 

....The Methodist Churches of America 
are to be well represented in the Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference, to be held in Lon- 
don in the fall of 1901. There are to be in 
all 300 delegates and their apportionment 
among the different bodies gives an idea 
of the relative strength of each. The pro- 
portion, as agreed upon at the recent 
meeting in this city of a committee ap- 
pointed last year, is as follows: Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 129; Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 70; Methodist Church of 
Canada, 24; African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 18; African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, 15; Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 9; Methodist Protestant Church, 
9; United Brethren in Christ, 7; American 
Wesleyan Church, 4; Evangelical Associa- 
tion, 3; Union American Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 3; Primitive Methodist Church, 
2; United Brethren in Christ, old constitu- 
tion, 1; African Union Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, 1; Free Methodist Church, 1; 
Congregational Methodist Church, 1; Brit- 
ish Methodist Episcopal Church, 1; Inde- 
pendent Methodist Church, 1; United Evan- 
gelical Church, 1; total, 300. 

....At a meeting of the general Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers of Con- 
necticut at New Haven last week, the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce came up, es- 
pecially in connection with the recent mar- 
riage at Greenwich, Conn. A series of reso- 
lutions was adopted dwelling upon the con- 
fusion arising from the different laws in the 
various States, recognizing and commend- 
ing the efforts of the American’ Bar Associa- 
tion for uniform legislation. Also, in view 
of the situation in Connecticut, which al- 
lows legal sanction to the remarriage of all 
persons who have been divorced for what- 
ever cause in that or any other State, the 
resolutions urge that Congregational minis- 
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ters throughout the State exercise the great- 
est caution before consenting to officiate at 
the marriage of any person who has been 
divorced, and that such consent should 
never be given without a careful examina- 
tion leading to full and exact knowledge of 
the facts; that comity between the States and 
the Church should be respected, and that 
ministers should decline to marry parties 
who are forbidden to remarry by a decree 
of courts in other States, or by the rules of 
other Christian bodies with which they are 
connected. The resolutions urge that min- 
isters should preach frequently upon the 
family, and that careful study be given 
to the need of a large use of the home in re- 
ligious work. 





International Missionary Union. 
‘By Miss E. Theodora Crosby. 


THE sixteenth annua! meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Union was held at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., June 14-20th, i899; One hun- 
dred and thirty-three missionaries were present, 
representing twelve boards and seventeen fields, 
but as was remarked by Bishop: Foss, of the M. 
E. Church: “‘ The minor note of denominational- 
ism was dropped out and only the great, strong, 
golden note of exultant faith in our common 
Lord was heard.” 

The meetings were marked by the scientific 
manner in which the various phases of mis- 
sionary work were considered. In no other as- 
sembly in the world can there be found so many 
men and women who are thoroughly consecrated 
to this work, and at the same time are keenly 
alive to the political and educational movements 
of the day, in their possible relation to missions. 

We have responsibilities that we did not have 
a year ago. God has been wondrously maving 
on in the conquest of the world. Our own coun- 
try has been lifted out of its hermitage, and 
whether right or wrong in our motives, God is 
using us to lift up these other races. 

Among the subjects discussed during the week 
was Missionary Co-operation. Nowhere is de- 
nominationalism so lost sight of as in the mis- 
sion field. This Missionary Union is a living 
witness to the unity and willingness to co-oper- 
ate on the part of the missionaries, and the va- 
rious boards are following hard after. 

It was agreed by all the missionaries that self- 
support should be the goal of the native 
churches. In some fields self-support can be 
insisted on from the beginning. In others it 
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must be gradually approached. It is a question 
whether to teach native churches self-support 
first, or bring benevolence to the front. Differ- 
ent races bring different problems which must 
be settled by the individual missionary. 

Medical work should not be called an adjunct 
to missionary work. It is missionary work. It 
may be indirect, but it is indirect with a pur- 
pose. It is one of the greatest factors in reach- 
ing people, and is often the means of getting 
the sympathy and protection of the ruling 
power, and in many instances of substantial 
help from them. 

A great obstacle to the work is found in the 
liquor traffic. Intemperance is forbidden by the 
Koran, and a high caste Egyptian, who saw a 
Mohammedan intoxicated, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, he 
is as drunk as a Christian!” 

Woman’s work—educational, evangelistic and 
medical, was ably discussed. Touching inci- 
dents were given of transformed lives—the noble 
helpful womanhood into which many of the girls 
were developed. The influence of women on the 
life of the nation’ was brought out. Eliza Tal- 
cott, the Florence Nightingale of Japan, in her 
sacrificing labors among the soldiers in the war 
between China and Japan. Dr. Clara Swain, 
the first woman to go out as a medical mission- 
ary. fearing neither pestilence nor heathen dig- 
nitaries in her labors of love. And with such 
daughters of Christian. America stands the army 
of other women of ali lands, who are stedfast 
in the midst of persecution and death, pressing 
on to the redemption of the womanhood of the 
world. 

An inspiring session was devoted to concise, 
pointed statements of real and fruitful conver- 
sions that had come under the observation of 
the missionary. Many facts were brought out, 
showing the great transformation in the habits 
and customs of those who have accepted Christ. 

From all countries and tribes and tongues the 

witness Came. From priest-ridden Spain, from 
Korea, the hermit nation; from Africa, India, 
Siam and every other land came authentic 
statements of transformed lives. ‘‘ Hard facts” 
were asked for, and hard facts were given. Each 
instance was prefaced with “I know ”—uttered 
with a force that carried conviction. 
’ Another session was devoted to thrilling es- 
capes, adventures, “snake stories,” etc., which 
brought out the heroic side of the missionary 
life, and provoked the audience to laughter and 
to tears. An outsider was heard to say, “ Rud- 
yard Kipling isn’t ‘in it’ any more!” 

Persia was said to be the vulnerable point of 
Mohammedanism. In China the old ideas are 
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passing away. "The Emperor had determined to 
fall into line with the march of the civilization 
of to-day. The Empress thought he was going 
too fast, and so consigned him to “ innocuous 
desuetude;” but whoever holds the reins of 
government, reform has begun; disintegration is 
not so near as some suppose. <A greater influ- 
ence, and one more to be dreaded, than anything 
among the heathens, is the power of the Pa- 
pacy. ‘There is more trouble in many missions 
to-day from Romanists than from pagans, and 
in some parts of the world more actual perse- 
cution. The lines of battle are being drawn up 
and are being more and more closely defined. 
Here in America, over there in China, through 
Japan, in Korea, everywhere, the greatest ene- 
my we have to face is Romanism, and we must 
be ready to meet that opposition, and in the 
name of God to overcome it. 

The power of the literature sent out by the 
mission press over the world was emphasized. 
In many fields the different denominations co- 
operate, and have but one press. In India a 
single press sends out tracts, Gospels, Sunday 
school literature in thirty languages. Leaflets 
are scattered far and wide, reaching the regions 
seldom or never touched by the missionary. In- 
stances were cited, not only of individuals be- 
ing converted, but of whole villages being trans- 
formed through this literature. Mention was 
made of the grand, tho quiet, work of the va- 
rious Bible Societies, and the need of more sub- 
stantial support was urged. 

Perhaps in no one of the sixteen conferences 
which have been held by this Union has the 
need of utter dependence upon the Holy Spirit 
been so emphasized, with the importance of us- 
ing all the common sense and judgment God has 
given us. As the President, in his annual ad- 
dress said: “ God has thrown upon the Church 
greater responsibility than it has ever before 
known. There are no resources equal to this 
broadening of our opportunities, there can be no 
resources save in the renewed consecration of 
the Church of God, and in prayer. The Church 
must measure up to this opportunity on its 
knees.” 

At the farewell meeting twenty-seven mission-- 
aries were on the platform, making with others 
who had already left, thirty-four returning to 
their. work or going out for the first time. 
Words of advice were given by the Rev. G. W. 
Wood, D.D., a veteran missionary of sixty long 
years of service. Bishop Foss spoke to the oth- 
ers, and the conference closed with the benedic- © 
tion by the venerable and beloved Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin. 

Currton Sprincs, N, Y. 





FINANCIAL. 


Recent Exports of Gold. 


THE exportation of $13,500,000 of gold in 
the three weeks ending on Saturday last has 
been the subject of much comment. It fol- 
lows an import movement uninterrupted 
during the last two years, there having been 
an excess of gold imports over exports in 
every month since July, 1897. For the fiscal 
year 1898 the total excess was nearly $105,- 
000,000, and for the eleven months ending 
with May last it was $69,000,000. Now the 
tide seems to have turned. These shipments, 
however, afford no cause for the slightest 
anxiety. They have been made while rates 
of exchange offered only a very slight profit, 
or no profit whatever, upon such .exports as 
an ordinary business transaction. The gold 
has gone to Europe in response to a special 
demand. So far as can be learned, it was 


needed for the increase of unk reserve 


funds, which had become exceptionally low. 


For example, the reserve of- the Bank of 
England, which had fallen to less than $100,. 
000,000, was regarded as inadequate, in view 
not only of possible complications in the 
East and in South Africa, but also of pres- 
ent and impending demands for loans. It 
was necessary to prepare for the loan of 
$50,000,000 to Japan, Russia was in the 
market as a borrower, and a large sum 
might soon be needed for the conversion of 
the Mexican debt. These requirements 
pointed to the expediency of enlarging the 
Bank’s stock of gold, and it was noted that 
the great central banks of Europe were hold- 
ing $87,000,000 less gold than on the cor- 
responding date one year ago. 

The depletion of the foreign gold reserves 
and the increase of the stock of gold / the 
United States. have been due in large \aeas- 
ure to the extraordinary excess of our ex- 
ports of merchandise over our imports dur- 
ing the last two and one-half years. When 
the foreign banks needed gold it was nat- 
ural that they should come to this country 
for it. Our supply is so great that what they 
require can easily and safely be spared. The 


Treasury’s gold fund is now $235,000,000, the 
New York banks have $204,000,000, and 
there is in the entire country only a little 
less than $1,000,000,000—a quantity greater 
than the country’s supply at any time here- 
tofore, and exceeding that of any other coun- 
try at the present time. An increase of the 
shipments even to $50,000,000, in view of 
the fact that the metal is wanted for the for- 
tification of foreign bank reserves, should 
exert no disturbing influence upon the Treas- 
ury here or in the market for American se- 
curities. This gold goes abroad rather as a 
temporary loan for the accommodation of 
the European banks than in discharge of this 
country’s obligations. There is no indication 
that it is shipped to settle an international 
account. 

The excess of our merchandise exports 
over our imports during the last two years 
has been nearly $1,200,000,000, and it estab- 
lished for this country a great credit in Eu- 
rope. There is no reason to believe that this 
credit has been exhausted. The Journal of 
Commerce recently procured from the leading 
houses dealing in foreign exchange estimates 
of the probable amount of American securi- 
ties sold back to this country since January 
1st, 1898. The excess of merchandise ex- 
ports for the sixteen months ending with 
April was $766,000,000. With gold and sil- 
ver included, the excess was $648,000,000. 
This difference has been settled in part by 
the return of American securities, the inter- 
est on such securities still held abroad, 
freight and passenger charges paid to for- 
eign ships, traveling credits of American 
tourists in Europe, and some minor items. 
The average of the estimates of seven ex- 
change houses as to the value of the Ameri- 
ean securities sold back since January Ist, 
1898, was §$362,500,000. To this the Journal 
af Commerce adds its own estimate, based 
t son an investigation made three years ago, 
of the value of the other items mentioned 
above ($226,500,000 for sixteen months), and 
the $20,000,000 paid to Spain, making a to- 
tal of $609,000,000, These figures indicate 
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that there still remains outstanding about 
$40,000,000 of the credit trade balance cre- 
ated by the excess of exports over imports 
during the sixteen months. Of course the es- 
timates which are used in this calculation 
cannot be verified, because there is no offi- 
cial record of the movement of securities or 
of the other items. But they have been 
made with care, and in all probability they 
are not far from the actual amounts. A part 
of the credit balance, however, was created 
during the twelve months preceding Jan- 
uary Ist, 1898, and this is not taken into ac- 
count. Probably the remnant of the credit 
balance established by the international 
trade of the last twenty-eight months con- 
siderably exceeds $40,000,000. At all events 
there is no evidence that the recent exports 
of gold have been due to the complete ex- 
haustion of it and the growth of obligations 
on the other side of the account. 





THE Trust Company of America, of 
which ex-Comptroller Ashbel P. Fitch is 
president, is now ready for business. Mr. 
William H. Leupp, formerly second vice- 
president of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, is the working vice-president of 
the new company. Lawrence O. Murray, 
Deputy Controller of the Currency, is trust 
officer. Raymond J. Chatry, recently assist- 
ant secretary .of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company, is the secretary. A. L. Banister, 
of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
will be the treasurer, and W. Hunt Hall, 
from the Central Trust Company, will be the 
assistant treasurer. The directors include 
such gentlemen as William Barbour, Emer- 
son McMillin, E. C. Converse, H. O. Have- 
meyer, Anson R. Flower, Henry S. Redmond, 
John R. Hegeman, C. I. Hudson and others 
equally well known. The capitai of the 
company is two and one-half million dollars 
and the surplus is the same amount. 





.-.-The following dividends and coupons are 
announced : 
American Bell Telephone Company, Boston, 
aa — and extra $1.50 per share, payable 
uly 15t 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, $1.25 
per share, quarterly, payable August Ist. 
Reval Baking Powder Company, 2 per cent. 
referred, payable July 1st. 
tis Elevator Company, $1.50 per share, 
quarterly, payable on July 15th. 
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New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
1 per cent., quarterly, payable on July 15th. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 5 
per cent., payable July ist. 

United Traction & Electric Company, 1 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

Bank of New York, 5 per cent., payable 
July ist. 
_ Central National Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July 1st. 

Chatham National Bank, quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable July Ist. 

Continental National Bank, 3 per cent., pay- 
able July 3d. 

East River National Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July ist. 

Fourth National Bank, 3% per cent., payable 
July 1st. 

Importers & Traders’ National Bank, 10 per 
cent., payable July Ist. 

Irving National Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July 1st. 

Merchants’ National Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

National Bank of Commerce, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

National Bank of the Republic, 4 per cent., 
payable July ist. 

National Butchers & Drovers’ Bank, 3 per 
cent., payable July Ist. 

National Park Bank, 
July 1st. 

National Shoe & Leather Bank, quarterly, 1 
per cent., payable July Ist. 

Phenix National Bank, 3 per cent., payable 
July ist. 

Ninth National Bank, 2 per cent., payable 
July 1st. 

Seaboard National Bank, 3 per cent., payable 
July ist. 


5 per cent., payable 


* STATE BANKS. 
Bank of America, 7 per cent., payable July 1st. 
Lleventh Ward Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July 1st. 
Orienta! Bank, 5 per cent., payable July Ist. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 314 per cent., 
payable July 17t 

Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July 17th. 

Citizens’ Savi ings Bank, 3% per cent., payable 
July 17th. 

German Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 
able July 17th. 

North River Savings Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

Union Dime Savings Institution, 3% per 
cent., payable July 20th. 

American Savings Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able July 17th. 

Bowery Savings Bank, 3% per cent., payable 
July 17th. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July 19th. 

imigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 3% per 
cent., payable July 17th. 

.-Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 

during the past week were: 


BANKS. 
Broadway............ 24034 | New York N. B. A.. 252 
CUAF icc i dicciccccinell 2010 Phenix........+.....: ll¢ 
Hanover.........-.+ 735 | Western........... oe. 310K 
Manhattan Co....... 260 
TRUST COMPANIES. 

Farmers’ Loan and Trust........,cccceccsscccces cel445 
N. Y. Life Insurance and Trust...........0+ vee 001480 
Trust Co of America..........e00 seerecesccesrecees BOOK 




















‘A Strange Story. 


ACcOoRDING to court reports, one Cisna, a 
sort of physician, entered into an agreement 
with one Sheibley, a life insurance broker, 
by which the former was to select subjects, 
and the latter was to cause them to be in- 
sured; when death occurred, ten per cent. was 
to go to the beneficiary named in the policy, 
eighty per cent. was to go “to the party 
who should advance the money necessary to 
carry on the adventure,” and the remainder 
was to be divided among the partners. In 
1898 one Kennedy was thus selected as a 
“subject” and was insured for $19,000; in 
1894 his death vindicated the judgment 
shown in the selection; the companies paid 
$16,000 to Sheibley, who handed $1,600 to the 
widow, $1,425 to Dr. Cisna and kept the: re- 
mainder. There were also other cases, and 
“in meeting the expenses and premiums of 
these new contracts and in paying the living 
expenses of at least two of these persons 
while awaiting results,” there was an ex- 
penditure which led to a disagreement. 
Cisna wanted Sheibley to settle. Sheibley said 
he had supposed some one else was advanc- 
ing the needed eighty per cent., and he was 
willing to pay it to such person, but when 
he found that partner Cisna was this per- 
son he felt a sense of wrong and refused to 
hand over; hence Cisna had to appeal to the 
law. The Master to whom the matter was 
referred for investigation reported that Cisna 
was entitled to the entire remainder of 
$9,012.23; the court, however, pronounced 
the whole business illegal and immoral and 
declined to: settle the quarrel. 

The judgment of an intelligent public must 
be that the two partners are justly entitled 
to a long residence in the penitentiary—the 
Cisna physician to the longer one, as being 
the most abominable villain of the pair. The 
story comes from Chicago. It would be in- 
teresting to know why operations of the re- 
ported sort go unpunished after the offenders 
are bold enough to turn State’s evidence 
against themselves by going into law to set- 


INSURANCE. 


tle their dispute over the division, and also 
to know the names of the companies thus 
tricked. ‘The whole story has the true Penn- 
sylvania flavor of about the year 1880, and 
it must be especially attractive to the good 
simpletons, in both England and the United 
States, who say they really believe insurance 
of infants is a scheme of child-murder. For 
if this were so, the officers of the Metropoli- 
tan and of the Prudential of London and the 
Prudential of Newark would be partners in 
defrauding their own companies, even dis- 
missing the babies themselves as of no con- 
sequence. Then these officers would be 
dupes of a colossally simple sort, or else ac- 
complices and partners. Whoever believes 
that such persons can exist except in comic 
opera is capable of believing anything, even | 
that such insurance transactions as related 
above are legitimate. 





An Annuity in Marble. 


A NEWSPAPER story relates that in a cem- 
etery in a Kentucky town stands a monu- 
ment with a history. Twelve years ago a 
marble-working concern offered to erect a 
$1,500 shaft on the lot of a wealthy resi- 
dent, to be paid for at’once, but with the 
proviso that 10 per cent. interest should be 
paid him by the monument makers during 
his life. The proposition was. accepted, and 
the man whose epitaph is to be placed on 
the shaft is still living, and has drawn back 
the contract price and $300 more. The par- 
ticulars are not given precisely, but he is 
now said to be past 70 and in good health. 
At 58 the purchase price of a $150 an- 
nuity is $1,704, not $1,500; and at that age 
$1,500 will buy $132, not $150, the “ ex- 
pectation ” being then a little less than 15% 
years. It thus appears that he bought this 
annuity on favorable terms, unless the 
chances of the endurance of the monument 
concern were taken into account. The mar- 
ble men have clearly made a bad bargain, 
unless, on the other hand, they took care 
of themselves in fixing the price, for when 
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figuring is to-be done on such a transaction 
by outsiders it is well to remember that an- 
nuity tables are not made on merchandise 
as a basis. Still the rule is good that it is 
better to buy annuities,-as well as insur- 
ance, of those who regularly deal in the 
article; moreover, it is not a safe business 
to engage in single transactions in either. 
The absence of average is a bad feature al- 
ways. 





A Wrong Assumption, 

UNDERLYING all anti-compact laws as lev- 
eled against insurance companies is the as- 
sumption that the sole operation of compacts 
is to raise rates, or at least to maintain 
them. The assumption underneath this as- 
sumption is that when underwriters get to- 
gether they agree to adhere to one uniform 
schedule, and therefore the desire for a lit- 
tle more being imbedded in human nature, 
the usual effect is to add a little to former 
rates as being just as easily obtainable as 
not. Hence the conclusion that if underwrit- 
ers are only kept apart, with no opportunity 
for exchanging and discussing results of ex- 
perience, they will lose the confidence de- 
rived from association and will compete with 
one another furiously because blindly. All 
this assumption is contrary to experience. 
The exchange of results, even when law 
does not seek to interfere with it, has never 
been quite as full and free as in the public 
interest it ought to be. Such common use 
of knowledge obtained experimentally and 
at great cost increases the common fund of 
information as to what’ are adequate rates, 
nor does it tend to raise rates, but often, and 
very naturally, to the contrary. For it may 
appear that rates on certain classes are a 
little high, as well as that those upon others 
are too low; moreover, nothing can be so 
much for the common good in this field, al- 
tho temporarily disagreeable to the parties 
directly concerned, as to compel improve- 
ment by rating bad risks high or refusing 
them altogether. 

Still further, experience has shown that 
rate compacts do not mean high rates or 
even maintained rates. Competition is 
tempted to rate cutting by the hope of get- 
ting an advantage in the chase of premiums 
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out of the temporary good faith of the others 
in the compact and by the suspicion. that 
perhaps the others will not keep faith and 
therefore that whoever cuts first will profit 
most. This miserable weakness in human 
nature is overlooked by the legislators who 
forbid all compacts. 

‘ In South Carolina and Virginia, for exam- 
ple, the Southeastern Tariff Association, late- 
ly in session at Old Point Comfort, can no 
longer lawfully make rates; hence it cannot 
reduce them, but must leave standing there 
those in force when the prohibiting law went 
into effect. The immediate result, if the as- 
sumption were sound, would be that the 
rates, deprived of artificial support, would 
fall—but they do not. Should individual ac- 
tion of companies be expected to reduce’ 
rates generally? It seems to be so assumed, 
but the natural course of one who must walk 
without light is to walk carefully. In an 
untried insurance field—for example, insur- 
ance of health or of mercantile credits—a 
prudent company writes risks moderately, 
looking keenly to secure the best average, 
and intends to err in rates on the side of 
safety if at all; this it does because it is de- 
prived of the experience of others as a guide. 
Hostile legislation would force every com- 
pany to move blindly, if possible, by isolat- 
ing it; if this reasoning were sound (as we 
have before pointed out) the ideally low rate 
could be had by walling up each under- 
Writer in a close cell and passing his food in 
through a wicket in the door. 





’DuriIne last March the New York Life 
paid 344 policies, on the lives of 304 holders, 
for a total of $1,068,523, nearly forty per 
cent. being on the lives of 22 persons. The 
largest claim was $60,000; the next was $48,- 
636; the next, $39,775; there were three $20,- 
000 claims also. The only remarkable thing 
about this is the fact that large amounts of 
insurance on single lives and large claims 
have ceased to be remarkable. As the com- 
pany paid fifteen and a third millions on 
claims in 1898 and there is naturally some 
increase, the March total was below the 
average. On the lives of ten women there 
were twelve policies paid, amounting to $30,- 
068. 
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Pebbles 
“ WuatT is his litics? ” 
He is a Democrat.” —Life. 


...-The little dressmaker, who was walking 

across a field, on encountering a bull said she 
essed she’d better cut bias to avoid a gore.— 
arper’s Bazar. 


...- Bobby, what did you do with your 
peanut shells on the street car?” “I put ’em 
in th’ overcoat pocket o’ that man I was a-sit- 
tin’ by.” —Ezchange. 


“T don’t know. 


CURFEW. 


...-HMngland’s son was silent sitting, 
ach attempt to cheer him fails, 
While his red and tear-stained features 
Clearly show the prints of wails. 
—Yale Kecord. 


..“I want to tell yo’>, my deah brethren,” 
Deacon Johnsing to his flock at prayer- 
meeting, “‘ dat in dese ore of) chainless bikes, 
hossless kerridges an’ sich, dat what we need 
fo’ the glorification of de cullud folkses am 
. chickenless coops, razzerless pahties, melonless 
patches and crapless games. Does yo’ follow 
me? ”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....The secretary of the Divorced Men’s 
Club of Alameda, Cal., is named Battles, and 
his report says: “ Our chub is doing a great deal 
of good in preventing men from allowing their 
love to get the better of their judgment. Sev- 
eral men who thought of gett'»? married have 
been saved by our missionaries, and we intend 
to push the good work along.” 


....Ln his earnestness, the great Populist ora- 
tor forgot himself. ‘ Let us not wash our party 
linen in public!” he cried, passionately. In- 
stantly his audience was upon its feet, crying 
out angrily. “I should say,” faltered the ora- 
tor, now clearly much chagrined, “let us not 
sponge our party celluloid in public!” Here- 
upon there was much tan ore followed by 
singing by the glee club.—WVetroit Journal. 


...-A West Side Sunday-school class in Chi- 
cago had been ——. the Old Testament. The 
youngsters were small but bright, and were deep- 
ly interested in the subject. ‘“‘ Jimmy,” said the 
teacher, turning to one of his star pupils, ‘‘ who 
was it killed the Philistines?” |“ Samson,” 
said Jimmy without hesitation. But Walter 
Smith’s hand was raised in an indignant protest. 
“Twas not,” he declared, without waiting to be 
asked about it. “ Sampson wasn’t there at all. 
It was Schley.”—Eachange. ; 


THE GRADUATES. 
He: 


....-The graduate in glory stands, 
\ His college course complete, 
His brilliant thesis in his hands, 
The whole world at his feet. 
He little guesses, as he lets 
Those words of wisdom fall, 
He’ll never see the time again 
When he will know it all. 


She: - 


Now comes the gentle graduate 
To make her graceful bow, 

To point our highest duties out 
And tell us why and how; 

She clears all knotty points away 
Concerning State affairs— 

Her pa is wondering how he’ll pay 
For the costly gown she we rs. 

—New York World. 


said 


~ Pebbles—Puzzles 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
uzzles we will send “ Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England,” by Edwin M. Bacon. 


TUE OUTING OF THE AUTHORS. 
(Concluded. ) 


Fill each blank with the name of an author. 
The number of stars indicate the number of 
letters in the name. 


A.monarch of Deutschland appeared as a guest, 

The (35) ** * * of old (36) * * * * * * * they 
called him, 

Who called out “G’ (37) ****” to a sorry 


old nag, 
And ~ (38) * ** unto death then bemauled 
im. 


“T’d much like to know (39) ****** 
*e* ee %7 cried John (41) ese e4% 
“To belabor that poor beast so roundly, 
None but an old heathen would use such a (42) 


(40) 


To beat and to lash him so soundly.” 


But in spite of the (43) * * ** and the numer- 
ous (44) ***** 
The battered old horse went on living, 
Till his friends found a (45) ***** of the 
mossiest turf 
Repose to his weary frame giving. 


To return to their (46) ** **** they a (47) 


car took, 
Declaring they’d had a (48) * * * * * outing, 
While a (49) ********** tal] played a 
Jew’s harp in glee, 
And shocked the whole party by shouting. 
HARRIET M. GREENLEAF. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the central letters 
will spell a surname of Attila. 

Reading across: 1, To dispute about a pur- 
chase; 2, anxiously watchful; 3, an island in 
the Malay Archipelago; +4, children; 5, an ac- 
knowledgment of money paid; 6, a kind of cake 
wuuch in vogue in New England; 7, to burn 
and smoke without flame; 8, to throw one’s self 
with a jerk, as in displeasure; 9, a commercial 
traveler; 10, darkens; 11, miserable; 12, the 
least quantity possible. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Undoubtedly the writer, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 


9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 is the strongest 11, 9, 13, 8 
connecting our 11, 5, 13, 3 with the home of the 
6, 2, 7, 3, 4 beefeater, because he has a good 
strong 14, 1, 12, 10 on the hearts of each. 


8S. C. 8S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 15H. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Isocrates. 1, Caliber; 2, 
bluster; 3, galoche; 4, oracles; 5, journey; 6, Po- 
laris; 7, wasting; 8, mileage; 9, bristle. 

ANAGRAM.—Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 


A LETTER PUZZLE.—Kar! Robert Nesselrode. 1, 
Nestle; 2, robber; 3, seldom; 4, rocker; 5, tablet. 

DIAMOND.—1, P; 2, cad; 3, carat; 4, 
5, Dagon; 6, ton; 7, N. — 

AUTHORS’ SURNAMES ENIGMATICALLY PXPRESSED. 
1, Cooke; 2, Barham; 3, Butler; 4, Cooper; 5, 
Gay; 6, Emerson; 7, Howe; 8, Howells; 9, Hunt; 
10, Key; 11, Lover; 12, Moore; 13, Payne; 14, 
Johnson ; 15, Thoreau; 16, Hardy ; 17, Reade; 18, 
» 3; 21, Hale; 
, Stockton ; 24, Holmes. 


Wordsworth; 19, Hogg; 20, 
22, Edgeworth ; 2: = 
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Personal. 


AMONG those who received honorary de- 
grees at the recent commencements were the fol- 
lowing: President McKinley, D.C.L., Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, LL.D., Smith College; Andrew 
Carnegie, LL.D., Heidelberg ‘University, Tiffin, 
Ohio; Rear-Admiral Schley, Rear-Admiral Mel- 
ville, Major-General Joseph Wheeler and W. 
Bourke Cockran, LL.D., Georgetown Univer- 
sity ; General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and 
Cecil Rhodes, D.C.L., Oxford University, Eng- 
land. 


....For the first time in the history of Berlin 
University a degree in course has been conferred 
upon a woman, the recipient being Fraulein 
Neumann, to whom the degree of Ph.D. was 
given at the recent graduation exercises. In 
India permission to practice before the High 
Court at Allahabad has been withheld from 
Miss*Sorabji, who took the degree of LL.B. at 
Bombay University and afterward studied with 
marked success at Oxford, her purpose being to 
practice the profession of law in her native 
land. 

....-Captain William A. Andrews started 
from Atlantic City on the 18th inst. to cross the 
ocean in a little sloop-rigged boat 12 feet long, 
5 feet wide and 22 inches deep. He carries pro- 
visions for two months, and expects to reach the 
Azores in forty days. He has made the voyage 
before in a boat not much larger than the one 
which now bears him. On the same day How- 
ard Blackburn sailed from Gloucester for Eng- 


land by wey of the Newfoundland coast and the - 


Trish Channel in a boat thirty feet long. Both 
of these venturesome navigators intend to visit 
the Paris Exposition. 


....-Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ The 
Impending Crisis,” a book now almost forgotten, 
is living in Washington at the age of sixty-nine. 
He was twenty-seven years old when he wrote 
the book which excited so much discussion dur- 
ing the three or four years immediately preced- 
ing the Civil War. For the last thirty years 
he has devoted his energies to the promotion of 
his project for a railroad “from the mouth of 
the Yukon to the Straits of Magellan.” A prize 
of $1,000, offered by him for a poem of consider- 
able length upon the subject of this proposed 
railroad, was awarded some years ago to a clerk 
in one of the Departments at Washington. 


....Believing that the law imposing taxes 
upon personal property is a just one and that 
it is the duty of the rich to meet its require- 
ments conscientiously, Mrs. Emmons Blaine of 
Chicago has reported to the assessors in that 
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city all-her property of this character, the 
amount being $1,563,000. This is the largest 
individual list which the assessors have received. 
Mrs. Blaine, the widow of a son of the late 
James G. Blaine, inherited her fortune from 
her father, the late Cyrus H. McCormick. She 
has recently given a large sum to be used in 
establishing a school for the instruction of teach- 
ers. 


....Zola, joyful and buoyant in Paris because 
of the triumph of justice in the Dreyfus case, 
tells correspondents of the London papers that 
while the second trial and anticipated acquittal 
of Dreyfus will probably relieve him from addi- 
tional exertion in behalf of the wronged man, it 
is his purpose to deal with “the psychology of 
the affair” in a novel. He also intends to write 
and publish the story of his experience while 
exiled in England, where, he says, he was im- 
pressed by the reign of law, the feeling of abso- 
lute security caused by it, the sincere hospitality 
of the English people, and their careful respect 
for his desire to remain unknown and in seclu- 
sion. 


..-.The late Dr. Robert C. Billings of Bos- 
ton bequeathed nearly $1,000,000 to educational 
or charitable institutions. Harvard University, 
the Museum of Fine Arts and the Institute of 
Technology receive $100,000 each; $50,000 is 
given to each of three hospitals; there are seven 
bequests of $25,000, one of which goes to Hamp- 
ton Institute, and seventeen of $10,000, this list 
including Tuskegee Normal School and Atlanta 
University. To the Institute of Technology’s 
$100,000 is added $50,000 for the assistance of 
students who do not use liquor or tobacco. By 
the will of Mrs. Catherine M. White of Evans- 
ton, Ill., the Art Institute of Chicago receives 
$200,000 and a fund for three scholarships. 


....Since 1889 the late Emilio Castelar’s 
physicians had vainly advised him to do less 
work and take more exercise in the open air. 
He disobeyed them, saying that his wants would 
not permit him to slacken his pace. In addition 
to what he earned by writing he had no income 
except $2,000 a year which came to him as a 
pension because he had been President and a 
professor in the Madrid University. He was 
hospitable and charitable beyond his means, and 
left nothing except his books, pictures, bric-a- 
brac, and collection of autographs. His last 
visit to the Mediterranean coast was made 
against the advice of his physician. He greatly 
enjoyed it until exposure in a boat gave him the 
chill which the doctor had dreaded and which 
brought on the fatal attack of broncho-pneu- 
monia. 
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a Durability 
Better Than Show.” 


The wealth of the multi-millionaires is 
not equal to good health. Riches without 
health ate a curse, and yet the rich, the 
middle classes and the poor alike have, in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a valuable assistant 
in getting and maintaining perfect health. 
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Bicycle Lamp 


~ The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 







| Tested by thousands in use during 
past season, giving satisfaction. .. PRICE 


GUARANTEED SI 75 
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BRAND: 


CONDENSED MILK 
S282 BABIES ARE. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y, 














WIND PROOF 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 

All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 

Circulars upon Application, 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 











: The Scope 


of the New York 
Telephone Service 


is so great that practically every 
town and city within a radius of 
over 1000 miles of the City Hall 
is within speaking distance of 
every New York telephone. 

The immediate neighborhood of 
‘New York—Long Island, West- 
chester and New Jersey—is well 
provided with telepnones. 

A little telephoning saves muci: traveling. 
New York Telephone Censveny 
18 Cortlandt St. 952 Bro: 
15 Dey St. is West Seth St, 
00600000008 OOOOCOOCOOOOOCOOEO®S 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
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USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. — 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


soa Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 














IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
a 


House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
e Crockery, China and Glassware. 


Kitchen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils ; sing Sater . 
Br and Stable Furnish Ange 5 $ eae vg Polishing peel 


chines; benoce Te Lamps, ke. ee 
Goods delivered free to any pert of the Greater New York, or 
pears bog * -t and delivered to any station within 100 nites 
rs) a 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, . 
BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE NEARSIGHTED AND 
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KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. Special 

price for Cemeteries and Churches. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co., 

821 North St., Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 

















THE OLDSIGHTEO MAY 
LEARN, FREE OF CHARS! 
HOW TO DISPENSE WITH 
THEM BY ADDRESSING 


HE IDEAL COMPANY ‘yew voan, 
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You Can Always Rely On 





2S’ 


At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 
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Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 


Aperient for curing sick headache, 

biliousness, constipation and derange- 

» ments of digestion. 

wants as a family medicine than any 

other one remedy. 

TARRANT & CO., CHemists, New YORK. 
ww 


Pamphlets on application. 


It meets more 5 


wy ewe 





LARK 


N SOAP. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


R OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 
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READING NOTICES 


- Packard’s Business College. 

In '858 the Packard School was started as one of the Bryant 
& Stratton Business Colleges—the seventh school founded 
in a chain which eventually comprised more than fifty in- 
stitutions in the — cities of the United states and 
Canada. In 1867 Mr. S. S. Packard bought out the inter- 
ests of the partners, Messrs Bryant & Stratton, and the 
name was changed to the Packard Business Uollege. The 
school is located in a most accessible portion of New York, 
on the corner of. 28d St and 4th Ave , and the entire building 
is occupied by the school. the floor space being more than 
15.00 square feet, while the go and ventilation are beyond 
criticism. The department of commercial studies and the 
department of stenography are separate with special rooms 
for teachers and courses of studies for each. This scnool 
has come to be very well known ufter its long and success- 
ful history. and the training obtained there is undoubtedly 
the best fitting possiole for commercial life or stenography. 
Further information will be furnished by writing to S. 8s. 
Packard, 101 East 23d St., N. Y. 








Simplex Lamp. . 
A new method of getting rid of those household summe 
pests—mosquitoe~, mcths, flies and other insects in a short 
time 1s found in the Simplex Lamp by which the odor of 
gepayroyal is spread through a room or house, been 
ving out the insects.’ Theodor of pennyroyal, as is well 
known, is perfectly harmless and quite like peppermint 
The simplex Lamp is five by nine inches. thus occupying 
very lit.le room, and the water in the boiler, a small amount 
of wood alcohol in the lamp and a little peony royal are all 
that is necessary to operate it Address theS dae Lamp 
Manufacturing Co., Ninth St., Brooklyn, N Y. 


The Simmer Tourists’ Paradise. 


Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
reached by unexcelled Twin-screw Steamship service of Plant 
Line from Boston. Beautifully iltustrated literature upon 
apriication to J. J Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

Broadway, New York — Adv. 


DIVIDENDS 


NATIONAL BANKS 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 
New York, Jane 20, 1899. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend 
ga CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 1, 1899. 


CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YorK, June 21, 1899. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been 
abje on and after Saturday, July 1, 1899. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier 











declared, pay- 





IED 





THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New YORK, June 20, 1899. 
SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual div- 

ead pe Ne ad PER CENT., free from tax, payable un and after 
yi, 

The transfer books will be closed from 12 M., June 24, 1899, to 
the morning of July 1, 1899. 
Cc. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


The Chatham National Bank. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 2 quarterly 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. out of tbe earnings of the 
= three months payavle on and after-July 1st, until which 

te transfer books will be closed. 





H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, June 234, 1899. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 23d, 1899. 
EIGHTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. free of tax payable 
July 8d, to which date from June 30th the transfer books will 
be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
‘ CITY OF NEW YORK. 
3 New York, June 22d. 1899. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., free of tax, 
ee on and after July ist, proximo. 
F ae ra books will close at 8 P. M. this date, reopening 
uly Ist, le 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New YorK, June 20th, 1899. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the last 
six months has to-day been declared by this bank, payable on the 
first day of July next. The transfer books will remain closed till 
that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 








IRVING NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 


June 20th, 1899. 
68TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual div- 
idend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July Ist, 
1899, to stockholders of record on this date. 

The transfer books willremain closed until that date, and checks 
mailed to stockholders. J. DEN NISON, Cashier. 


The Merchants’ National Bank of the 
City of New York 
190TH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 22d, 1899. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a dividend 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (34), free of tax, 
payable July 1st, 1899. 
The transfer books will be closed on and after June 28d and 
reopened July 3d. 1899. 








J. W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


Dividend. 


*‘ semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT has 
been declared upon the capital stock ofthis Bank, payabie 
on and after Saturday, ist July, proximo. 

Transfer books will be closed Saturday, June 24, 1899, at 
close of business, and reopened Monday, July 3, 1899, at 


10 0’clock A. M. 
W. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


New YorK, June 22d, 1899. 
The Board of Directors aare this day declared a dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT., e of tax, payable on and after July 
1st, 1899, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 


CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 
YorK, June 21st, 1899. 


5 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a Semi-An- 
nual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT. V savahio on and after 


July ist, 1899. 
The transfer books will remain cigee ha ag that date. 
Ai. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
June 20th, 1899, 


declared a semi-annual dividend of 
m the stock of this bank. free of tax, 
uly ist, 1899. The transfer books will be 


GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
of the City of New York. 


New York, June 21, 1899. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH (87TH) DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of ONE 
PER CENT., payable, free of tax, July 1, 1899, until which date 
the transfer book will be closed. 











The Directors have this da 
FIVE. PER CENT. u 
payable on and after . 
closed until that date, 





JOHN I. COLE, Cashie-. 


Ninth Nations) nak 
w York, June 23d 
A Dividend of TWO PER CENT. e... nthe capital senok | y ‘this 
bank has been declared, free of tax able on and after July 
ist, 1899. The transfer books will be closed u until July 5th. 
NAZRO, Cashier. 


- PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, June 20th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THRE (8) PER CENT., free from taxes, payable 
on and after Saturday, July ist, until which date the transfer 
br oks will be closed. 











ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


The Kleventh Ware Bank 
w York, age 9th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors have thie’ day declared a semi-annua 
dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and 
—, a 1st, 1899. The transfer books will remain ‘closed until 
that dat CHARLES KE, BROWN, Casbicr. 





The Oriental ae 
w York, June 21, 1899. 
Ninety-second eemvoatire Semi ‘Anpual Dividend, 
The Board of Directors of * Bank have this day deciared a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CEN "eloved on and after July ist. 
1899. The transfer books will ‘be £P sed from June 2ist until . 
Suly ist. LSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 








SAVINGS BANKS 


THE Son Fitta Ave ® SAVINGS pase, 
fth Avenue, cor. 42d Stre: 
Interest at the rate of T AND ONE. “HALF (344) PER 
CENT. per annum will be redlced d+ positors for three and six 
months ending June 30, 1899, on all sums x to 000, pay- 
able July 17th, 1699. "Bank . to 4 P.M, and on 
Monday even from Cc “12 M. on saturday. 
Lar A arm on or before July 10th wit Mit draw interest from 


July 1st. 
i DANIEL T. HOAG, President. 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 





WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


The Bowery Savings Bank. 


128 and 130 BOWERY. 
New York, June 20, 1899. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum has been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on allsums of $5.00 and upward and not ex- 
ceeding $3,000, which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of July next, and will be payable on or 
after Monday, July 17, 1899. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 1899, will draw interest 


from July1. 
JOHN D. HICKS, 
President. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
56 and 58 Bowery, cor Canal St. red Semi-Annual Divi- 
dend. The Trustees have. orde that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) R CENT. per annum be 
paid to derositors on and after uly rh on all sums of 








000 which have remained on aeposit for the Ses 
six montis © end ng June 80th, 1899, in accordance with the by-laws 
ane = es —. ~_ — : 2 deposited on or before July 10th 

Ww r m July 18 
- E. A. QUINTARD, President, 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. é 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, 
COR. 4TH. AVE. AND bo 8T., 

w York, June 28, 1899. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND “ONE HALF (3% ) PER 
CENTUM per annum will be credited depositors for six 
months ending June 30tb, 1899, on a'l sums Mp. Suerste under ~ 

the by-law, not exceeding Three Thousand (83 000) Dollars. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1899, will nae interest 


from July 1, 1899. 
aed PHILIe/B1SS1NGER, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 





The Seaboard National Bank. 
NEW YORK, June 22 1899. - 
The Board of Directors of the Bank have this day declared 
the usual semi-annual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., 
free from tax. payable on and after July 1, 1899, until which 
date the transfer books will remain closed. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


STATE BANKS 


THE BANK OF AME ICA, 
w York, 











“The transfer books 
M. BENNET, Cashier. 


will remain closed until July 3d, 1899. W, 


Greenwich Savings Bank. 


8. E. COR. 6TH AVE, and 16TH ST. 

Interest at/the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum /will be credited depositors for the six monthsand , 
three months ending June 30th, 1899. on all sums from five 
dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto under the 
by-laws, payable July 17, 1869. 

f JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President, 
: JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. @GDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 
Deppsits made on or before July 10, 1899, will draw interest 
from July 1,899, 
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EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings Bank, 


5: CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
New York, June 26, 1899. 
DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six and three months ending June 30, 
1899, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum on all deposits up to the limit of 
Three Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 
Interest will be credited under date of July 1, 1899, 
and will be payable on and after Monday, July 17. 
JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


Irving Savings Institution 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 
The trustees of this Rpnsttntion wy te declared interest on all 





num on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, 
July i7th. Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw in- 
terest from July ist. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN 


G. BYRON LATIMER, President. 
retary. 





gpg da dh Mog SAVINGS BANK, 


land 3 THIRD AVE. (cpp. Cooper Enesitute o2 
CHARTERED 1852. 92D Dt Spee. 
York, D, _ 18th 1 


Interest for the halt year ending June’ 30th, 1899, at the rate ta 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


pag be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-law of 
. = bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. Interest payable July (9th, 


ay ied, Sagoaited on or before July 10th will draw interest.from 


July is' 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
nwxe SHERER Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street, (Near Eighth Avenue). 
67th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be credited 
depositors on June 30th, 1899, at the rate of THRFE AND 
, HALF PER CENT. per annum on sums of $5.00 to 

PDepubite made on or before July zoth will draw interest from 


July rst. 
SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
IRVING M. SHAW, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue. 
Greeley Square, New York. 


Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. from 
$5 to $8,000. Credited July Ist. payable July 20th or any 
time later. 








CHARLES E SPRAGUE, President. 


GEORGE N. BiRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 








Mlanfattan Savings Institution 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, June 20, 1899 


96th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. - 
GEORGE H. PEARSALL, Asst. Sectry. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





KNICKER BOCK EE ascot co., 
Branch Office, 66 pkg, Sune than. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a om real 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-EALF PER CENT. ( »f 
net earnings on the Ht stock of this Company. > payable July 
lst, 1899, to stockholders of record of Fee 20th, 1899. Transfer 
books will close June 2th, 1899, at 8 P. M., and reopen July $d. 
1899. ALFRED B. MACLAY, Secretary. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
59 Cedar Street, New York, June 22, 1899. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (52) on the Capital Stuck of 
the Company has this day been declared, payable on and after 
July 1, 1899. The transfer books close on Tuesday. June 27, 1899 
and reopen on July 38, 1899. 


ARTHUR TURNBULL, 
Treasurer, 





The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R’y Co. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 


Curicaao, ILu., June 22d, 1899. 


A quarterly dividend of $125 per share will be paid on 
August ist next to the shareholders of this Com "s 
stock registered on the clos'ng of the transfer books. The 
transfer books will be closed at 3 0’clock P. M. on the 30th 
day of June next, and opened at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 10th 


day of July next. 
F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 23, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. on its capital 
stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of July next, to 
stockholaers of record at three o’clock P.M. on the 80th inst., at 
which time the transfer books will be closed to be reopened 
at ten o'clock A.M. on the 17th day of July next. 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
Jersty Crry, N. J , June 19, 1899. 

A dividendof ONE PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of 
this Company will be paid to the registered holders on the 
1st day of July, 1899. Transfer books will be closed from 
the 28d inst. to the 8d proximo, inclusive. 

F, P. OLCOTT, Treasurer 
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MANMATTAY . GAIENAY COMPANY, 


mane 2 York, June 13th, 1899, 
SIXTY-FIRST QUARTERLY  DIVID END. 
A quarterly dividend of one per cent. on the capital stock of 
oe a ape pee ge, declared payable at this office on and after 
nay Mey it, 1899. The transfer books will be closed on 
Frida une iene st 8 o’clock P. M. and will be reopened on Mon- 
day uly 6d, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. MoWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Company. 


New York, June 14th, 1899. 
Dividend No. 1238. 

The board of directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and one-quarter per cent. upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable at the office of the treasurer, on and 
after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June 
inst, 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th, inst ,and reopened on the morn- 
ing of July 5th next. 





M T. WILBUR, Treasurer=- 


e 
Otis Elevator Company. 

71 Broadway, N. Y. Clty, June 13th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Company has this 
day declered a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon 
the preferred stock of the company, payable at this office on and 
after July 15h, 1899, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 24th, 1899. The transfer books of the preferred 
stock will be closed at the close of business June 24th, 1899, and 

will be reopened at the opening of business July 17th, 1899. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Company 


Boston, June 21, 1899. 
A dividend of THREE DOLLARS per share and an extra 
dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share will 
be paid on Saturday. July 15, 1899, to.stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Friday, June 30, 1899. 
The transfer books will be closed from July | to July 14, 


1899, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
ew York, June 18th, 1899. 
At a meeting of the Board of arya — jini da day a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND A-HA T. and an 
extra dividend of TWO AND A- HALE. PER Ree ENT. were de- 
clared p»yable on and a‘ter June 30th, 1899, to the stockholders 
of record on ~aturday June Lith, 1899 at one o'clock PM. 
The transfer book- will clos+ on Saturday, June 17th, 1899 at 
one o eect | pat -, and revise, on Saturday, July ist, 1899, at ten 
o'clock A. M ED’K J. WARBURTON. Treasurer. 


THE ROM ARISE: Ly ala COMPANY, 


ee w York, June 20, 1899. 
Coupons due July ist, 1999, on the First Mortgage Gold Bonas of 
this Company will be paid upon presentation on and after that 














date at the office of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 66 Broad- 
way, New York. WILLIAM T. BAIRD, Treasurer. 
| oneetetenenetnes 








FINANCIAL 


Per cent, loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan In Jast six 

have placed over $200,000 00 without a default 

princi: or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men tor whom I am 
loaning. Write for further particulars, Send for 
pamphiet, “ Truth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA. 
MASON, LEWIS & CO., BANKERS. 








Chicago, Boston, 
171 La Salle St. 60 Devonsbire St. 
MUNICIPAL 
eh g8% nov BON DS 
CORPORATION @ 


CHOICE ISSUES. 


STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES. 
List on Application. 





VERMIL YE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
investment ties. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock 

Oepedien.| and int t allowed on balances subject to 
ts 

All securities tg at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
imore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

acai Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


‘PINE STS.. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 


The Trust Go. of America, 


149 BROADWAY, 


Northwest Corner Liberty Street. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,500,000 
SURPLUS, - - $2,500,000 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances 
subject to check through the New York Clearing House or 
payable at sight and on Certificates of Deposit, 

Acts as Trustee, Receiver, Committee, * xecutor, Guar- 
dian, Administrator, Assignee, Registrar, Transfer and 
Fiscal Agent. 

Is a legal depository for Court and Trust Funds. 


Loans Money on Bonds and Mortgage. 


Special attention given to the management of real estate 
and the collection and remittance of rents. 

Carefully selected securities for investment always on 
hand 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 




















OFFICERS. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH, WM. BARBOUR, 
President. Vice-President. 
WM. H. LEUPP, H.8. MANNING, 
Vice-President Vice-President, 


LAWRENCE O. MURRAY, 
Trust Officer. 


RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Sec’y. 
THOMAS U. CLARKE, Jr., Asst. Sec’y. 
A. L. BANISTER, Treasurer, 
HUNT HALL, Asst. Treasurer, 


























DIRECTORS. 
ASHBEL P. FITCH JOEL F.F AN: 
WILLIAM BARR ovr, WILLIAM E. SPIER, 
HENRY 'S. YING. ANSON R. FLOWER 
SAMUKL XWELL, NRY S. REDMOND, 
MYRON T. HERRICK, JOHN B HEGEMAN, 
CHAS. F. CUTLER, I. HUDSON, 
RSON MoMILLIN, 8. 6. T. DODD 

E. 0, CONVERSE, ILLARD B ‘OWN, 

. 0. HAVE R. PHILIP LEHMA 

BORGE ( eeceED- GEORGE B PS 
G e 
J. WILLIAM C OL AB EDWARD C. SOHAEFER, 
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The MIDDLESEX 





1587 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES. EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4 





Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Alse vines MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 


Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
‘OR THE * actapemgaas SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


KCURITIE 
* LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 


$50,000 
Midland Terminal Railway Company 
Colorado First Mortgage 54 Gold Bonds. 
DUE DECEMBER, 1925. 


Payment ~~ by Sinking Fund Provision. 


102 and Interest. 
Full particulars upon application. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Denver, Colorado. San Francisco, California. 


Wa3usSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milu &t.. Bosten. Mass. 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS. 


Investments that pay GOOD PROFITS and 
leave your mind at rest because of the secur- 
ity back of them, are the only investments 
to make We havesuch and would like to 
- Offer them to you. 

This card is here to interest you; not to 
furnish particulars: we have books for. this 
purpose and will send you one free. 

Let us send it. 

Experience, integrity and careful exam- 
ination of everything we touch has given us 
our place as one of the foremost and most 
reliable investment houses in America. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Capital $300,000.) 112 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 




















INSURANCE 
THE 





1851 1899 


MASSACHUSE TTS | 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Pe \ Lint 1c peeeaaemaee 73S ae | 


Massachusetts Laws protect the pclicy-holder 





New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J ° WIGHT. Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1899. 


ASSETS. ........ccccccrcscccsccrccrsevcocerers $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. .........ccccsseeccesccereces 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482. 86 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large. indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


246 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


We Generally Forget 


that we are in jeopardy every minute of every hour 
from some unknown, unseen source. 














rolley car which will carry us out of this life without 
warning. Would it not strike the average man of ordi- 
nary common sense that he should have a policy of life 
insurance and be on the safe side? The Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co, of New York are ready to provide 
against exigencies and will send their literature ypon 
request, 





It may be a ~ 








The Independent 








Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. In ten minutes 

- fire will-wipe out the savings of years. 
‘Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


- *¢Insure in an American Company.”’ 


Any Insurance broker. 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - + $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES = - + = = =  25,816,738.19 

40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

chusetts Statute. 


phiets vee Nag od aon values for any age sent on application to 
the company’s Offi 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
i President. Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 





FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY int, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all cash.........+s-ssssesseve: test 90,00 i 





Re-Insurance 











te iaaee Jan. 18t, 1899........0.ccereee ovcee- $4,642,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
Q. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. * 





. « - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorRK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com y, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the December, 1898 : 


Premiums: on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December, 1898 . $3,056,585 08 
‘Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
J . 1,238,340 83 


anuary, 1808 . 1. 1. 6 ee ee 
Total Marine Premiums .... - - $4,204,808 91 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898. . ..-. $32327.340 67 
id during the same 
Loeton G less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks .. . - $7,437,039 00 
Loans naa by proche? and otherwise . »167,000 00 





Real Es' Claims due the Company, 
estimated at . . . ... «+ +» +» se «es ou 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . pg 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay y losses under cancakane payable in 
reign countries .. . oO 4S ete 229.793 36 
Cashin Bank . ...0 e,6 0.0 6 oe wo 184,907 78 


$10,874,923 22 


on t Der cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
runry next on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 





ruary next. 
The outstan certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
been ree d to the holders thereof. or their legal 
esentatives, on and after Toulon, the seventh of 


Febra next, from which date all interest thereon will 
The < certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
pwns and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the aia as 
December, 1898, for which cortiboates 
and after Tuesday, the second of or next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, 





























JOSEPH AGOSTIN CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON 4H. BRO LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
WALDRON P, BkOWN, W. H. H. MOORE 
WILLIAM B, BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
RANCIS M. BACON, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, LEV1 P. MORTON 
SEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDERIC A. PARSONS, 
AMES G. DEFOREST, GEORGE W. QUI : 
WILLIAM DGE, HN L. RIKER, 
EoaRD FLOR JONES , TON SMITH 
. ENT 
\WRENCE TURNURE, 





HORACE GRAY 
RD 

















O 5 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=-Pres’t. 


BINDERS ‘stoi cure se oy 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
169 Fulton Street New York. 
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O'NEILL'S 





New Trimmed Golf Hats. 


(Main floor.) 


A specially attractive assortment of Fine Milan Hats— 
just like: cut—the newest and most effective shape, 
daintily trimmed and very fetching, at 

EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES. 
Rough and Ready Golf Hats, 1.35 up. 
Rough and Ready Sailors, 25c. to 75¢c. 

each. 
Split Straw Sailors, Choice quality, worth 1.95 up, 
85c. each and upward. 
AN ELEGANT VARIETY OF 


CHILOREN'S TRIMMED WATS AT VERY LOW PRICES 





AT VERY NEAR cost. 


Black Cheviot Serge Suits, men tailored; Zgusok 
front Walking Coat and new circular shape iad t= 
suit lined with high class taffeta, 


15.98 : 
Women’s Separate Skirts} 


TWO FINE VA 


white pique, 


3°75 


Orders by Mail Will Receive Prompt 
Attention. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20th to 21st STREET. 








Limber the Links 


Keep the chain on your wheel in perfect condition with 


In five styles, stick and paste forms. The best lubri- 
cant for chains and sprockets. Sold by all dealers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





CATARRH 


SNUFF 
CURES CATARRW 





Mosquitoes, Moths and Flies abso- 
lutely exterminated by the 


Simplex Lamp, | « 


INHALER AND VAPOR'ZER. 


Constructed of metal plate, size 5x9 
inches. Mailed to any address for 60c. 
SIMPLEX LAMP MFG. CO., 366 9th St., Brooklyn 


sot (Dr SAACTHOMBONS EYE WATER 





THE ——1899 


United ad States Life Insurance Go, j | 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All nena now issued by this Company~contain the following” 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the lability of | 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.”’ 





During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- “J 
come. inels and surplus, and can thus claima epee 
gain gaia ia the most important elements of safety and ¥ 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as” 


satisfactory proofs have eee received. 


aga! and successful Agen wishing to & resent this Com- | 
pen communicate with Ric HARD f HRAN, 84 Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 a> A tee York. , 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURECED 
GEO. G. WIL 
Cc. P. Fea 


























FINANCE COMMITTEE. q 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS ..Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank 
JOBN J. FUC Ui... . cccancssestnaacane 

PERKINS, J&.....Preat. Importers’ and Traders’ Na 





SiMe BR. PLUM Leather 
















































7 *¢ 
| “Mind and Medicine. 
i In the controvérsy between medical science and those who base their claims upon the power 
W of mind—a controversy that started years ago, when the phrase “ Mind over matter” was first 
} applied to matters purely medical—one claim of those upholding this power of the mind has been 
V9 granted from the outset. It is an indisputable fact that to some extent in many physical mala- 
THBP dies and to a very great extent in a few, the thought and belief of the one afflicted has much to 
» {8} do with his condition. This is true not solely in the case of one whom lingering illness has ac- 
So customed the thought to that state, even to the extent of believing that convalescence must of 
We necessity be long and slow ; it is often equally as true of one who, seldom sick, instantly forgets 
“fp the pain that he has realized for days or hours, in some sudden fear or pleasure. It is only 
at the _unreasoning enthusiast who can deny the actuality of physical ailments, but every 
‘WR thinking and observing man must admit that the habit of thought, or the condition of mind, 
> ofthe one so stricken, very largely affects his condition for better or worse. Not a physician 
_ WP but will readily agree that, other things being equal, the hopeful, cheerful invalid will soon re- 
Ss, pov, when the pessimist will long remain ill. 
Further proof of this contention that mind influences material conditions may be found in 
the business world. Experience, conservatism, foresight, the ability to recognize and accept un- 
cular expected opportunities—these are factors whose power is positive, and seldom, if ever, worsted ; 
‘ but it is an every day occurrence to see success come to the worker who expects it, while failure 
“BR follows him who thinks he “can never get up.” It may be that the one works steadily to an 
ands fend, while the work of the other is spasmodic and half-hearted. The fact remains that their 
with [} manner of work is largely determined by their state of mind. ; 
- It is in such undeniable arguments as these that the advocates of Life Insurance find one of 
\ their strongest pleas. The man insured in a company of established standing and sound methods 
#) has made his own a great mental sedative force. His mind is necessarily relieved of most of 
W@ the worry that may attack the uninsured, for he knows the future of those dependent upon him 
"Pis assured, no matter what reverse or mischance may come to him. With his mind at peace he 
‘conducts his business more soberly and sanely, and his mental attitude is reflected upon his body 
: to the result that his health is better. 
_ § This is no mere forcing of a conclusion from plausible premises, it is an acknowledged fact, 
‘Beasily proven in the examples of thousands who, in The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


~ --4B New York, have sought and found just this protection and best of medicines against most of 
® the ills of life. 3 


, AMERICAN FIRE 


Eighty-Ninth 
Anaual Statement. 
ecccess++++ $500,000 00 














gate! BP Cash capital... 


Reserve for re-insurance and sii other ciaims.. 
on as mm Surplus over all Liabilities..............cccce 
Zotal Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899............. 
Com 


THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 





WE All you have guessed about life 
ie insurance may be wrong. If you 
+ | PAY wish to know the truth, send for | w 





jJ. M. ALLEN, President, 





dent WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - _-  - Vice-President 
set MPOST- “ How and Why,”’ issued by the 8 PIERCE, - = > ae ee 
er] AGE PENN Mutual LiFk, 921-3-5 |: F. MIDDLEBROOK, - | | ~ Asot. Secretary 
i ¢ Chestnut Street, Phila. $SERI 


Tartar Baking Powder 





Royal Baking Powder 
Improves the flavor 
and adds to the health-_ 
fulness of the food. 

















ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N. Y. 





1851 THE 


camer MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE: COMPANY, | 
of HARTFORD, CONN., | 

Issues an Endowment Policy to either men $ 
or women, which (besides giving FIVE 
other options) GUARANTEES when the 
Insured is Fifty Years Old TO PAY 

$1,500 IN CASH FOR EVERY $5,000 ¢ : 


Insurance in force. 


Sample policies, rates, and other ‘aie 
tion will be given on application 
to the Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President.’ 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





Assets $1,245,300 


EVERY MAN 


IS ENTITLED TO SOME ’ 
INSURANCE PROTECTION e 


Surplus $683,177 


The Security 
Trust. Life Insurance 
Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT E. PATTISON, PRESIDENT, 


Stands Ready to Furnish lasurance to Healthy Risks. 


on their Individual Merits through a System 
Peculiar to Itself. 


Agent! Broker ! 


Don’t ‘‘Drop’’. such a Case, but get 


M. 
an estimate from the nearest Security wW 


Office, and furnish your client the 
protection sought. 





United States Trust Coma, 


48 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$ | 2,000,000. a 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn. after five days _ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. . 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres, ' 

JaMEs S, CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 2G 
HENRY L. THORNELL; Secretary \¥ 
Louis G. HamPron, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Guetav H. SCHWAB, 
Frank Lyman 
Grogan F. Vizror, 
u. WALDORF ASTOR, 
STILLMAN 


Joule a 

pen CLaFLIn, 

JOouN 8. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILL, 

Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD. ; 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CrosBy Brown, 





H. Macy, JB., 








SS 


